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GROOM: “There’s no time like the present.” 


w* BRIDE: “You mean there is no present like the 
time.” 
Oo GROOM: “Well, the right time is always present 
with Telechron.” 


w* BRIDE: “But how can a clock go if they take the 
@) tick out of it?” 


GROOM: “When Telechron took the tick out of 
clocks they put it into advertising. That’s why 
Telechron clocks are going so well in dealers’ stores, 
and why all hands are kept busy at the works.” 
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This Week 


T? the field sales manager and 
to the salesmen, the mills and 
the merchandising departments de- 
liver the goods. And then, without 
bothering their heads about any- 
thing but sales, the field sales man- 
ager and the salesmen sell. 

Thus, just as simply as that, 
operates the functionalized sales 
set-up of Kendall Mills. 

For this company it is wholly 
logical that organization should 
have been feo careful attention. 
Henry P. Kendall, the company’s 
president, is a former president of 
the Taylor Society. On the subjects 
of organization and administration 
he lectures at Tuck and at Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

In this week’s lead-off position, 
the field sales manager—S. D. 
Chamberlain—describes the Ken- 
dall sales set-up and points out how 
and wherein it is designed to meet 
today’s routine and to absorb to- 
morrow’s expansion. 

* + 7 

Sixty per cent of us are poten- 
tial victims of arthritis. Old Aesop 
Glim, who’s neither a physician 
nor even a lay dispenser of gloom, 
drops that disquieting information 
into a piece on advertising head- 
lines. The point—among other im- 
portant points—is that right often 
a headline must acquaint the reader 
with some fact about himself that 
he doesn’t already know. Visualiz- 
ing at his best, Dr. Glim visualizes 
four specific consumer situations 
that headlines must meet. Prac- 
tical, as always, he cites headline 
examples. 

a. 8... a 

Not only does the client have a 
cousin in Milwaukee. There is the 
additional insurmountable fact that 
the cousin is in the agency business. 


In such a situation it’s wise for any 
competing agency, soliciting the ac- 
count, to fold up the old portfolio 
and go on back home. An agency 
manager, surveying the agency 
scrap for new business, finds the 
situation practically fraught with 
cousins, in-laws, and other nuis- 
ances. If there’s a moral, it’s this: 
Before you solicit, look up family 
trees and all other extraneous in- 
fluences, however innocuous they 
may seem. 
* * 

For your cabinet of paradoxes, a 
new one, contributed by James C. 
De Long, vice-president of the 
Financial World: “It is strange to 
discover, in these days of Govern- 
mental ‘cracking down’ on security 
speculation, that the Federal Gov- 
erament itself provided the stim- 
ulus and pointed the way to mass 
participation in the profession of 
stock speculation”? How? By its 
selling of Liberty Bonds. Mr. De 
Long looks at our 15,000,000 
stockholders and sees them, not 
only as a market about which much 
is known, but also as a latent force 
for business improvement and eco- 
nomic betterment. 

. = 


C. B. Larrabee presents a for- 
mula for new products. Well, if 
not a formula, at least a working 
guide. He points out the dangers 
of misguided, under-informed en- 
thusiasm—like unto that of the 
ball player “who has just batted 
the ball over the fence and is run- 
ning, vigorously, around the edges 
of home-plate.” 

* * * 


In two quite different phases of 
the business cycle, management 
watches closely, but for different 
reasons, business outgo. Of these, 
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of course, one is the rock-botton, or 
flat-tire, phase wherein income, 
however high it may be pushed, 
scarcely exceeds outgo, however 
low it may be flattened. The other 
phase occurs during recovery, when 
enterprise returns from exile, takes 
up its pencil and goes to figuring. 
Answering one of many inquiries 
of the same kind, P. I. explores 
the boundaries and spies out the 
hinterlands of merchandising ac- 
counting—expense accounting for 
sales, sales promotion, and adver- 
tising. See “Selling Expense and 
Budgets.” 
* * * 


Another inquiring reader asks 
how to test displays. P. I. out- 
lines the testing methods of a num- 
ber of successful testers, among 
them Coca-Cola, General Electric, 
and National Carbon. 


* * * 


Quite literally, there are prod- 
ucts of Swift & Company that are 
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worth more than their weight in 
silver. But, as far as book value 
is concerned, you can buy Swift 
good-will at less than a dime a 
ton. In an interview with Andrew 
M. Howe, G. J. Stewart, Swift 
vice-president, explains that his 
company never has tried to buy 
good-will, but rather to build and 
protect it; and the protection of 
good-will and the prevention of ill- 
will are responsibilities of every 
Swift employee. 
* * * 


What needs an advertiser know 
about the rights of privacy. New- 
man Levy explains. See “Right to 
Be Let Alone... .” 


i 


_ Borden launches a merchandis- 
ing campaign for Thompson's 
Double Malted Milk * * * Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
boosts advertising assessment 40 
per cent to provide a $1,000,000 ap- 
propriation. 
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Food’s large share of the Rhode Island family budget 
amounts to 33.8 cents out of every retail dollar. 
This generous portion is exceeded in just one other 
state and there by only a slight margin. Rhode 
Island's per capita food expenditure is $82.11... 
48.2 per cent above the national average. 


With only a small 3 percent of its compact population 
engaged in agriculture, and the manufacture of food 
products practically nil, Rhode Island must look to 
out-of-state producers for the food it consumes. 


Such conditions prevailing, it is little wonder that 
national and local food advertisers find this a 
responsive market. If you seek action in a profitable 
food market, turn to Rhode Island and the advertis- 
ing columns of its leading newspapers. 


Providence Journal - bulletin 
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The Journal is read regularly in 73,499 Greater 
Milwaukee homes reached by no other newspaper 
... + 89,489 not reached by the morning paper . - . . 
93,770 not reached by the other evening newspaper.” 


*% American Appraisal Co. Survey of Greater Milwaukee 
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Geared for Acceleration 


How Functionalized Organization Sage Today’s Routine 
xpansion 


and Absorbs Tomorrow’s 


By S. D. Chamberlain 
Field Sales Manager, Kendall Mills 


C= 1930, our company has been operating a functionalized 
sales-department set-up that, in our opinion—and, more im- 
portantly, in the light of our experience—enables us to apply, 
at the point where it is needed, a maximum of unhampered 


selling effort. 


By segregating functions, by assigning collateral activities to 
specialists equipped and trained to manage those activities most 


effectively, we have freed our sales- 
men of every assignment except 
the assignment to sell. 

As will appear, we have done 
more than that. Against a back- 
ground of experience in organiza- 
tion—and that background runs 
back through the years—we have 
been able to develop an organiza- 
tional mechanism that deals 
smoothly with today’s routine and 
absorbs, just as smoothly, tomor- 
row’s expansion. 

All of which is natural and 
logical and wholly to be expected. 
Our president, Henry P. Kendall, 
is a former president of the Taylor 
Society, a lecturer—on organiza- 
tion and administration—at Tuck 
and at Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He is 
chairman of the Advisory Planning 
Board under Secretary Roper. 

For years, Mr. Kendall has 
studied—and applied—rationalized 
management. If I may presume to 
summarize it, his administrative 
philosophy sums up like this: Pick 
the right man. Train him. And 
then devise a plan by which, with 
a minimum of operating friction, 
he may work most fruitfully for 
himself and for you. 

It ought to be obvious—and yet 


& 





is not universally so—that involved 
in the selling process are two re- 
sponsibilities. One is the sales- 
man’s. It is the responsibility to 
sell. The other is management's. 
It is the responsibility to serve the 
salesman—actually to work for him 
in the combined capacities of lieu- 
tenant, supply officer, sentinel, and 
scout. 

Now any such conclusion pre- 
supposes that the salesman is a 
man of substance, a man skilled in 
sales and, what is equally impor- 
tant, armed with good judgment. 
Within his territory, which we en- 
courage him to manage as if it 
were a business of his own, he is 
capable of executive decision and 
executive action. 

And such a man is our typical 
salesman. In the field for us, all 
working on salaries and bonuses, 
there are forty-five of them— 
forty-five high-grade representa- 
tives of whom we have reason to 
be proud. Because any description 
of our operating method must start 
with the men, I’m dropping in, at 
this point, this information about 
our sales personnel. 

Of course, some of our men 
have been with us for years. It 
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etreated equal 





HW “The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United 
States of America” was much more than an avowal of 
territorial independence. ‘‘Unalienable rights . . . Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness”; ““Covernments.. . 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed”; “ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.” 


This was recolution. A revolution of rugged individ- 
valists, fighting for a new concept of their importance, their 
rights, their heritage as members of the human family. 

Through eight bitter years, their ragged backs were 
clothed, their feet shod, their hunger eased, their muskets 
ptimed, with the ethereal substance of this new idea. 


xkweeke* 


AS are the real rulers. Ideas 
thange, then governments are 
aged. Ideas change, then prod- 

are switched. 

is the business of advertising 
thange ideas, or to keep ideas 

changing. 
very new product must foment 
idea-revolution—must turn 

the established order in the 
ds of millions of rugged indi- 
alists—if it is to succeed. 
very slipping product faces the 
necessity. The product may 


be right, but that isn’t enough. It 
must attach itself to an idea that 
will re-establish attention and re- 
spect. It must foment a revolution 
in the thought about itself. 


As J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany sees it, all other activities of 
agencies are secondary to the dis- 
covery and use of dasic ideas. Not 
copy, not layouts, not space buy- 
ing, not merchandising, but first of 
all the dasic idea. This is the inte- 
grating force that turns “‘adver- 
tising efforts” into sales. 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 
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has been the management’s policy 
to fill executive jobs by promoting 
from the ranks. Of our six branch 
managers, six were salesmen with 
the company fifteen to thirty years 
ago. 

Of course, the men are trained; 
and the training starts at once, and 
throughout its course is supervised 
and controlled. Obviously, the 
training must follow through. I 
shall pick up its thread again a 
little later on. 


Products Sold to Three 
Classes of Trade 


Our products are generally light 
constructions—“low-end” — fabrics, 
starting with gauze and increasing 
in fineness to the level of lawns 
and curtain voiles. We sell to 
three classes of trade: hospitals, 
dry goods, and industrial. Except 


in the larger centers, where we are 
able to assign salesmen to specific 
lines, our typical salesman sells to 
all three lines of trade—and this 
for the very practical reason that, 
in many territories, the operating 
expense of specializing salesmen 


would be too heavy. 

Constitutionally—and by deliber- 
ate plan—our production is flexible. 
More accurately, our production is 
so planned that, to a large extent, 
primary operations on goods going 
to all three classes of trade are 
the same. Thus, a piece of mate- 
rial may start through the mill 
destined either to serve as gauze 
in a hospital or—after further 
processing that the gauze experi- 
ences—as a piece of curtain mate- 
rial in a dry goods or department 
store. Similarly with our industrial 
goods. The same piece of material 
may serve, among a wide variety of 
plants, any one of a wide variety 
of uses. 

Here is an attribute that, from 
the standpoint of production and of 
sales volume, is highly fortunate ; 
for it serves, of course, to take up 
slack. Seldom does it happen that 
consumption in all three of our 
lines of trade falls off at the same 
time. 

But here is an attribute, too, that 
calls for the creation of specific 
managerial functions. If we are 
to adapt ourselves, quickly, to 
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shifts in demand, and particularly 
if we are to avail ourselves 
promptly of opportunities for new 
products, we must be organized, 
not merely to sell, but to design 
and package, and devise methods of 
follow-through merchandising. 

Hence, our merchandising de- 
partments are set up and manned 
to take over all responsibility for 
such highly important tasks as se- 
lecting the product or designing it, 
packaging, pricing, advertising, de- 
signing dealer displays and, in 
general, delivering the product to 
the salesmen in such form and on 
such a basis that it will sell readily 
into our trade channels and travel 
easily through those channels to 
ultimate purchase or ultimate con- 
sumption. 

Of the selling procedure, then, 
what is left? Just the selling. And 
selling—the actual operation of the 
sales force—is the sole concern of 
the field sales manager. To me 
have been assigned all matters 
having to do with hiring and dis- 
missing salesmen, the salesmen’s 
training, their incentives. In ad- 
dition, | am responsible for branch- 
office operation, territorial areas 
and their coverage, sales equip- 
ment, sales conferences, sales con- 
trol, and the control of field-sales 
costs. 

But, for nothing else am I held 
responsible. To these duties I may 
give all my thought and all my 
energy. To me and to the sales- 
men the mills and the merchandis- 
ing departments deliver the goods. 
And then, without bothering our 
heads about anything but sales, we 
sell them. 


Method Insures a 
Proper Balance 


Field-sales operations under this 
centralized control thus keep the 
proper balance in selling emphasis 
among the different merchandising 
departments’ individual programs. 

Product design, or package de- 
sign, or price? If any one of these 
is wrong, I may offer recommenda- 
tions, of course, to the respective 
merchandising ‘department. But 
the chances are that the merchan- 
dising department, which sends its 

(Continued on page 82) 
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House Food Bill Hearings 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


BEGINNING next Monday 
morning at ten o’clock the sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will begin a series of hear- 
ings on all food, drugs and cos- 
metic legislation pending in the 
House of Representatives. Chief 
among these of course is the Cope- 
land Bill (S.5) which has already 
been passed by the Senate and is 
now before the committee for con- 
sideration. And then there is the 
Mead Bill, originally sponsored by 
the Proprietary Association and 
which was. used largely for trading 
purposes in fashioning the Cope- 
land Bill in its present form. Also 
included is the bill introduced by 
Congressman Sirovich. [This bill 
is the subject of editorial comment 
this week on page 87.] 

The Democratic members of the 
sub-committee to conduct the hear- 
ings are Virgil Chapman, Ken- 
tucky ; William P. Cole, Jr., Mary- 
land, and Edward Kenney, New 
Jersey. The Republican members 
are James Wolfenden, Pennsyl- 
vania, and B. C. Reece of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Chapman will officiate 
as chairman. 

The hearings will be held each 
day from ten to twelve. Thus it 
is regarded as remotely possible 
that the proceedings may be fin- 
ished by the end of next week. 


+ 


New York “Post” 
Appoints McDevitt 

The New York Post has appointed the 
George A. McDevitt Company as _ its 
national advertising representative. The 
McDevitt company also represents the 
Camden, a Courier-Post and the 


Philadelphia ecord, 


published by J. 
| 1 Stern, publisher of the New York 
‘ost. 


Mac Harlan Joins Agency 
Mac Harlan, formerly advertising 
mana of the Household Finance Cor- 
tfon, Chicago, has joined the Mc- 
ullough Company, Indianapolis agency. 


+ 
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But it would not surprise anybody 
if they should string out for a 
longer time—even to the end of 
the Congressional session. 

This of course is just about the 
most disquieting news about the 
general food bill situation that 
could be sent out of this town right 
now. For unless some miraculous 
development interposes the de- 
cision to hold the hearings may be 
construed as just about ending all 
hope for food bill legislation at 
this session. 

If the proceedings are pushed 
with reasonable speed—and there 
is available no authentic statement 
as to just how complete a job 
Chairman Chapman wants to make 
of it—the Copeland Bill could pos- 
sibly be reported out of the full 
committee within the next two 
weeks. But anyone acquainted 
with the cumbersome methods of 
legislators who take their responsi- 
bilities with the utmost seriousness 
knows that any predictions along 
that line would be only a daring 
shot in the dark. 

The Washington Star this 
(Tuesday) afternoon reported that 
President Roosevelt has again be- 
come interested in food, drugs and 
cosmetic legislation and has asked 
that a bill be passed at this ses- 
sion. The President is said to 
favor the Copeland Bill. 

Meanwhile, let’s all get ready for 
the hearings which start at ten 
o’clock a. m. July 22. 


— 


“March of Time” to Be 
Broadcast Daily 


Resumption of the “March of Time” 
broadcasts will begin in August, return- 
ing to the air as a quarter-hour broad- 
cast daily, from Monday to Friday. The 
series will be sponsored on alternate 
nights by Remington-Rand, Inc., and 
Time, whose editors will prepare the 
program. 


° * ¢« 
With Kasper-Gordon 
Edmund N. Buzzell has taken over the 
instantaneous recording department man- 
source of the Kasper-Gordon Studios, 
nc., > 


July 18, 
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who has directed the 
sale of hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ 
wotth of merchandise, 
regularly read 


Che New York Cimes 


33 out of 4 of the top executives of 
the largest industrial, banking, in- 


surance and railroad companies of 


the country, responding to a ques- 


tionnaire, stated they read The 


New York Times. 
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0G — 
95 6 home circulation coverage in Louisville and 


its_million- population trading area makes The Courier- 


Journal and Louisville Times favorites with space buyers 
who concentrate appropriations on saturation coverage 
at lowest cost per line to get the greatest possible vol- 
ume sale of merchandise. 


COURIER-JOURNAL 


@ WHEN THE DAWN IS ON THE BLUEGRASS THE COURIER-JOURNAL IS FAVORITE AT THE 
BREAKFAST TABLES 


LOUISVILLE TIMES 


@AND THE LOUISVILLE TIMES COMPLETES THE COVERACE AT 








REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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Headline Subject Matter 


Suggestions and Current Examples of How Far Afield to Go 
for Advertising Leads 


By Aesop Glim 


THE basic job of the headline is 
to catch the interest of those 
who are your prospects. The two 
words emphasized by italics in the 
foregoing sentence demand special 
emphasis. 

I want to distinguish between the 
matter of catching the eye and 
the job of catching the interest. The 
illustration, the layout and the 
typography are devices to catch 
the eye. And this is an all-important 
job. The headline may also have 
some eye-catching qualities, but its 
job is not finished until it has 
also caught the interest—established 
contact with something in the mind 
of your prospect. 

To make good copy you must 
have either interesting facts or in- 
teresting fiction. I have heard copy 
writers apologize for weak copy 
on the basis that the manufacturer 
had no interesting facts to give 
them. This does not imply that the 
merchandise was in any way in- 
ferior, but merely that it lacked 
outstanding points of difference or 
colorful or newsy facts. 

Conversely, when I imply a need 
for interesting fiction—when inter- 
esting facts are lacking—this does 
not mean to suggest that any facts 
should be invented, nor that the 
time has come for gratuitous un- 
truths. Some of the examples which 
followeshould indicate clearly my 
meaning on this score. 

If it takes interesting facts or 
interesting fiction to make good 
copy, the need is obviously doubly 
great for interesting facts or inter- 
esting fiction from which to build 
a headline which will reach out and 
interest your prospects. 

And perhaps one further ground 
rule needs to be established before 
I start citing examples of various 
types of headlines picked out of 


current magazines. (The headlines 
selected for this diatribe are all 
headlines which I like ; my attempts 
to analyze them are of course made 
from the outside looking in.) The 
ground rule to which I refer is that 
an interesting fact for the text may 
not automatically be an interest- 
ing fact for the headline. Some 
facts (or sales arguments) are 
convincers or clinchers, rather than 
openers. 


Facts That Automatically 
Belong in the Headline 


If you have interesting facts 
about your product—which are ade- 
quate for headline purposes—and 
which can establish contact quickly, 
because they are within the pros- 
pect’s past experience or current 
knowledge—then it seems to me 
that such facts automatically con- 
stitute the subject for your head- 
lines. 

But quite often this is not the 
case. Then the question is—how 
far afield shall you go to establish 
contact with your prospect? How 
far must you lead him, before you 
can get into a direct conversation 
about the merits of your mer- 
chandise? 

Four situations occur to me, in 
which it is necessary to go afield. 
(There may be many more. Aesop 
Glim is getting humble in his 
senility. ) 

Situation No. 1 is perhaps the 
most obvious. I would define it 
by saying that the product is un- 
known to the prospect—and, more 
important, even the need for the 
product is unknown, outside the 
prospect’s experience. 

I recently heard of a new prod- 
uct—a preventive for arthritis. And 
I was told that at least 60 per cent 
of all of us have the germs of 
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arthritis in our systems at some 
time or other. Or perhaps 60 per 
cent of us have these germs at any 
given moment. In short, here is a 
product for which a good many of 
us are prospects and, unless my 
ignorance on this subject is unique, 
we don’t know it. Assuming that 
I am not alone in my ignorance, 
we have here a product which can’t 
be talked about, until something 
else has been talked about first. 
Unless I can convince you that you 
are in danger of suffering arthritis, 
I obviously cannot sell you any of 
Dr. Glim’s Arthritis Preventive. 


When Modern Manicure 
Preparations Started Out 


The first of our modern manicure 
preparations (cuticle removers, pol- 
ishers, lacquers, etc.) were in a 
somewhat similar situation when 
they started. The need had to be 
proven, before the merchandise 
could be sold. The subject matter 
for the headlines certainly couldn’t 
start with any of the ingredients 
of the merchandise. 

It seems to me that a current 
Absorbine Jr. advertisement falls 
into this same category. It pictures a 
coiled rattlesnake and the headline 
is: “Watch your step! A rattler 
warns—athlete’s foot doesn’t.” The 
successive copy steps are: (a) you 
may not meet a rattler; (b) but 
you're pretty sure to run into a 
dreaded fungus in your own bath- 
room, gym or club; (c) this fun- 
gus produces athlete’s foot; (d) 
Absorbine Jr. kills it. I assume 
from this copy construction that 
this advertisement is addressed to 
a wide number of prospects to 
whom athlete’s foot is unknown 
and to whom, therefore, Absorbine 
Jr. is also unknown in this con- 
nection. 

Another example—a Mazda Lamp 
advertisement headed, “Here are 
the reports of two boys.” The 
copy steps: (a) one got good 
marks; the other poor marks; (b) 
poor light may have contributed to 
the poor marks; (c) the new 
LE.S. Better Sight Lamp, with 
100-watt Mazda. 

Situation No. 2—the product is 
unknown, but it fills a known need ; 
the need is within the prospect’s 
experience. 


My pet example of this type is 
brake lining. It seems to me that 
any brake lining copy which started 
with some feature of the product 
itself, would definitely fail to in- 
terest automobile owners. I suspect 
that the majority of automobile 
owners have yet to see a piece of 
brake lining. Or if shown two 
pieces of different makes, they 
would certainly fail to recognize 
any difference between them. As- 
suming that brake linings do differ, 
you will have to establish a com- 
mon meeting ground with your 
prospect one or two steps removel 
from the special features of your 
brake lining. You will have to 
talk accident prevention and the im- 
portance of dependable brakes and 
the fact that brake lining is an 
essential unit in braking. 

It would certainly a sppens that 
the copy writer for Saver 
Shoes chose to treat the product 
as an unknown quantity. The head- 
line is, “Her foot slipped . . . and 
she lost him!” The copy steps are: 
(a) she was getting along swell 
with an eligible bachelor, until she 
twisted her ankle; (b) he tore off 
her shoe and stocking and saw her 
twisted toes and calloused heel; (c) 
how do your feet look?; (d) Foot 
Saver Shoes are constructed to al- 
low your feet to regain their nat- 
ural beauty. 


Another Example of 
This Type 

Another example of this type of 
construction is a Northern Tissue 
advertisement headed, “You're care- 
ful about splinters . . . but are 
you careful enough?” The copy 
tells of tests made on 1,300 brands 
of toilet tissue, proving that less 
than 8 per cent are absolutely free 
from splinters; Northern Tjssue is 
guaranteed 100 per cent free from 
splinters. 

In Situation No. 3 the product 
may be well known, or the need 
fully recognized, but the product 
has either no outstanding point of 
difference or none that is quickly 
demonstrable. 

This may be the case with sev- 
eral types of prepared flours. (I 
don’t know.) Certainly Aunt Je- 
mima and the Aunt Jemima legend 
have successfully created a differ- 
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ence and a brand demand for a 
prepared flapjack flour. 

Mohawk Sheets stay whiter and 
wear longer, but this advertiser 
does not elect to go into a lengthy 
and technical explanation. Instead, 
he pictures a college girl . tele- 
phoning home and the headline 
reads, “I’m bringing Janet home. 
Please, Mother, don’t make her bed 
with those awful gray sheets.” The 
copy stresses the fact that gray 
sheets make an unfavorable im- 
pression on guests; yet it costs no 
more to buy sheets that keep their 
original snowy whiteness. 

Listerine poses a new situation— 


and perhaps goes after a new mar-. 


ket—with this headline, “Can you 
give your daughter the things you 
missed?” One sure aid to her pop- 
ularity is to establish the habit 
which will forestall halitosis. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany is running a current campaign 
on Keds for boys, of which the 
following headline is typical, “He 
is always running errands of his 
own.” The copy dwells for the 
most part on the perpetual activity 
of growing boys. The copy signs 
off with the fact that Keds will 
help his feet to grow straight and 
strong. 

Situation No. 4. The product is 
known and the need for such a 
product is generally recognized. As 
a matter of fact, both need and 
product may be so well known that 
the copy writer’s headline endeavor 
is always directed at a fresh start 
or a new angle of approach. 

With 98 per cent of our women 
using face powder—and with the 
volume of face powder advertising 
there has been—this is certainly 
one field in which an interesting 
new lead is always at a premium. 

old reliable Fels-Naptha 
heads a current advertisement with, 
“Sally is a little gossip . . . and 
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Neally Joins Gardner 

A. W. Neally has joined the St. Louis 
office of the rdner Advertisin, 4 
pany aS am account executive. He 
formerly a_vice-president of the Ger 


Company, Dayton, and also a _vice-pres- 
of The Procter i 
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I'm glad she is!” The copy tells 
the story of Sally getting ac- 
quainted with Mrs, Next-Door and 
telling her that her mother says 
another neighbor’s clothes are full 
of tattle-tale gray, because she 
uses a soap that doesn’t remove all 
the dirt. 

Motor Oils are probably in Sit- 
uation No. 4. Havoline says, “When 
your pipe clogs up—you swear. 
When tar clogs oil ducts—you 
pay!” And Shell says, “The aver- 
age motorist drives 10,000 miles a 
year. 8,000 of these miles are 
within twenty-five miles of your 
home.” 

Cream of Wheat finds a new 
angle in recent figures which show 
that the ages of one to six are the 
most hazardous years of childhood. 
Under a picture of a little girl is 
the heading, “It is vital now to 
keep her energy high!” 

Dorothy Gray introduces her 
Salon Facial with a paragraph on 
the brilliancy of New York society 
events. The headline is, “High 
Noon in New York”—over the pic- 
ture of a society wedding. 

Shredded Wheat’s current story 
is the well-balanced diet. An out- 
door girl says, “Give me fresh air 
and plenty of it—” But fresh air 
and exercise don’t constitute the 
whole road to health. 


This diatribe doesn’t have to end 
up with a moral—but it seems like 
an opportune time. And the moral 
is: Advertising is Copy. The copy 
writer is by long odds the most 
important man in the advertising 
picture. It seems to me that this 
fact is by no means fully realized. 

By turns we get excited about 
drawings or photography, layout 
techniques or typography, research 
or merchandising. But basically, I 
repeat: Advertising is Copy. And 
the copy writer should be King. 
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General Foods Promotes en 
Udell C. jos provtondty mana; 
oes General F ood P 
to manager o 
tu d tran rtation f 
Fosas sor tion Ht He takes over the 
former duties of Austin S. Igicheart, 


vice-president and director, w now 
directs the company’s sales and merchan- 
dising activities. 




















» 
GsLANce at a “hard water map” of America. It 
shows the impossibility of devising any one appeal which 


will be equally effective in all sections. 


Soap that depends upon its lather in the West must find 
some vastly different virtue to intrigue women of New 
York. Stockings wear differently when washed in the 


waters of Minnetonka or of Okeechobee. 


Thus, conditions differ from coast to coast and, to suc- 


ceed, sales arguments must differ with them. 


Yet the problem can be solved; the means are at hand. 
For newspaper advertising is, above all things, essentially 
local and, therefore, flexible . . . concentrating with the 
productive power of timeliness and argument keyed to 


local conditions. 





A Million for Sunkist 


STRATEGY : When prices are 
down, the way to stiffen them 
is to feature their lowness and thus 
bring new buyers into the market. 

Upon that principle, Sunkist 
Orange advertising, backed by a 
million-dollar appropriation, is tell- 
ing Americans that this year they 
get 25 per cent more oranges for 
their money. 

To raise money for the cam- 
paign, members of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange have 
voted to boost their advertising 
assessment 40 per cent—this to 
move the biggest summer orange 
crop of all time. 

In advance of the vote to in- 
crease the assessment, W. B. Geis- 
singer, advertising manager, had 
approved complete plans; and four 
days later the first of two sales 
drives was under way. It will end 
August 31. The second drive will 
open September 15 and run to 
October 20. 

The campaigns will introduce a 
trade character—an animated 
orange who represents a Sunkist 
dealer—whose cheery countenance 
is shown herewith. 

The advertising: Tri-weekly 
space on the market or home- 
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Hupp Plans 


With its internal management prob- 
lems settled, the pone Bam mm Hupp Motor 
Company is ready to resume advertising. 
Between now and automobile show time 
this fall a vigorous campaign is planned. 

Newspapers in approximately 800 cities 
will be used, starting July 21. 

Hupp dealers and | ary ey dealers 
recently received the first issue of “The 
Hupp Herald” carrying news of the new 
campaign as well as an announcement of 
the new officers of the company, their 
records and plans for the future. 

= s - 


Woodward Adds to Minneapolis 
“Tribune” Representation 

The Minneapolis Tribune has appointed 
John B. Woodward, Inc., as its national 
adveriising representative from Coast to 
Coast. The Tribune has been represented 
by John B. Woodward, Inc., for eight- 
een years in the Eastern territory and 
for the last four years on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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economics pages of ninety-two 
newspapers in sixty-nine cities; 
twice-daily, spot announcements on 
nineteen radio stations; twenty- 
four-sheet posters in 638 cities and 
(during the first drive, only) poster 
showings on express-wagon sides 
in 917 cities; forty-two spectacular 
bulletins; car cards; color pages 
in newspaper magazine sections and 
black-and-white and color in gen- 
eral magazines in the United States 
and Canada. 
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Annual Incomes in Camay Contest 


Annual incomes will be offered as the 
major prizes in a new contest to be an- 
nounced shortly by The Procter & Gam 
ble Company. 

The contest which will close on Sep- 
tember 30, will be advertised in a large 
number of newspapers. In addition to 
the life income prizes, over 1,000 addi- 
tional cash prizes will be awarded. 

Camay soap will be the product fea- 
tured. Pedlar & Ryan, New York, is 
the agency. 

. o . 


Dorrance, Sullivan Gets 
Rye Account 


Hunter Baltimore Rye Distillery, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company, Inc., New York, as 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 
Plans for the balance of the summer and 
early fall include the use of Semegapers 
in seventeen States as well as 


white and color advertising in a list 
of nati magazines. 
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Our 15,000,000 Stockholders 


Who They Are, Where They Are and How They May Be 
Employed for Companies’ Good 


By James C. De Long 
Vice-President, The Financial World 


1 the light of all the time, 
money and energy that have been 
devoted to market research in this 
country and the elaborate classifi- 
cations of peoples, even down to the 
color of women’s hair in relation 
to lipstick, it is amazing that the 
family of 15,000,000 stockholders 
has escaped attention. 

The popular conception of the 
stockholder is a shirtless individual 
in Wall Street, looking for a high 
window. This seems to have 
shunted market analysts away 
from the most fertile field for 
commercial exploitation existing in 
this country today. 

There exists a wealth of mate- 
rial in the files of a great many 
of our large corporations on this 
subject; the market can be segre- 
gated geographically, economically, 
socially and even politically. We 
can determine with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, purchasing 
power, buying habits, response to 
advertising stimuli and potentiali- 
ties, It is even possible to trace 
how these 15,000,000 “got that 
way.” 

It is strange to discover in these 
days of “cracking down” on secur- 
ity speculation by the Government 
that the Federal Government itself 
provided the stimulus and pointed 
the way to mass participation in 
the profession of stock speculation. 
This it did, innocently enough, 
when it “went to the people” in 
the sale of Liberty Bonds during 
the War and post-War periods. 
At one time during the early 
twenties, it was estimated no less 
than 22,000,000 people owned 
Liberty Bonds. The certificate as 
an instrument of saving or capital 
appreciation was popularized al- 
most over-night. 

At the beginning of the past 


decade we were thus embarked 
upon the sea of security investing 
(or speculation) and the period 
was to be particularly auspicious 
for the growth of such a move- 
ment. Although no statistics are 
available, it appears likely that in 
1920 there were less than 2,000,000 
individuals in this country owning 
stocks. Corporate ownership and 
control had not traveled far from 
the hands of the scions of wealth. 

Making full allowances for dup- 
lications, there are fully 15,000,000 
individual stockholders in this 
country today. Some idea of the 
rate of growth in number of stock- 
holders since 1920 can be gained 
from the table presented on the 
following page. 

Diffusion of Equities Has 
Been a Healthy Trend 

This mass participation in the 
profession of security speculation 
has produced some social and eco- 
nomic repercussions of an unfavor- 
able character, but by and large, 
the diffusion of equities into the 
hands of the many—this distribu- 
tion of corporate ownership and 
control—has been a healthy national 
development. It has nipped in the 
bud the growth of an economic 
aristocracy, the specter of which 
was the concern of many during 
the early years of the present 
century. 

Furthermore, in these 15,000,000 
people who have a financial stake 
in big business, we have an effective 
buffer to those politico-economic 
manifestations which challenge tra- 
ditional forms of American Govern- 
ment and the established economic 
and sdcial order. We have in this 
group, likewise, an instrument of 
distribution which, if properly cul- 
tivated, can be used to alter the 
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purchasing habits of the nation. 

From the standpoint of geo- 
graphic distribution of stockhold- 
ers, while every State in the Union 
has its quota, stockholders are 


found in greatest number in sec- 
tions having the largest concen- 
tration of urban population. <A 
well-known research organization 


recently made an analysis of the 
geographic distribution of 1,500,000 
individual stockholders. The ten 
leading States, from the stand- 
point of number of stockholders 
in each, and percentage of total, 
are shown below: 


Number Percent- 
of Stock- age of 
holders Total 


293,500 19.2% 
221,000 144% 
8.1% 
5.3% 
4.9% 
4.1% 
3.7% 
3.6% 


State 


California 


Pennsylvania .. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 2.7% 
Massachusetts. . 2.5% 


The five States of New York, 
California, Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan were found to con- 
tain more than one-half of the 
entire stockholder army, while the 
first ten States contained 68.5 per 
cent of the total. Contrary to 
popular belief, New England does 
not boast of a large number of 
stockholders, despite its relatively 


high per capita wealth. The tradi- 
tional Yankee conservatism prob- 
ably has some bearing upon this. 

What is the occupation of 
the average stockholder? Several 
companies have conducted surveys 
among their stockholders to de- 
termine the answer to this question. 
The research of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph is perhaps the 
more exhaustive and as results are 
fairly representative for all compa- 
nies which have made such data 
public, it is given herewith, This 
study was based on an analysis of 
88,000 purchasers of American 
Telephone stock. 


Number 
of Stock- 


Percent- 
age of 
Total 
32.1% 


17.5% 
13.6% 


Occupational 
Groups holders 
Housewives .... 210,000 

Bell System em- 
115,000 


ployees 
Clerks and sales- 

90,000 
40,000 


35,000 
Manual laborers. 30,000 
Trades and farm- 
ing 25,000 
Management and 
financial 
Personal services 
Educational . 
Retired 
Government em- 
ployees 


Total individuals 656,000 


Professional and 
technical 
Merchants 


100.0% 
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Because American Telephone 
carried on a systematic employee- 
stock ownership campaign for a 
number of years, the proportion of 
employee-stockholders is somewhat 
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all issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange is registered in 
the names of brokers, as shown by 
the following tabulation of the 
Senate Banking and Currency 








higher than for the average cor- Committee published last, year: 
Shares in Total Number Percentage 
Brokers’ Names, Shares Outstanding, of Shares in 
Company July 1, 1933 Dec. 31, 1933 Brokers’ Names 
American Radiator 1,002,769 10,002,006 10.03% 
Anaconda Copper. 1,249,828 8,672,670 14.41% 
Cities Service.... 789,727 37,804,394 2.09% 
General Electric... 2,379,827 28,845,927 8.25% 
General Motors... 3,165,607 43,500,000 7.28% 
New York Central 394,395 4,992,597 7.90% 
Socony Vacuum.. 1,855,801 30,708,465 6.15% 
Standard Brands. 1,027,223 12,575,866 8.17% 
UnitedCorporation 2,202,246 14,529,492 15.16% 
Woolworth ...... 522,846 9,750,000 5.36% 
poration. In other respects, the As some stock, even today, is 


occupational analyses of stockhold- 
ers may be regarded as typical. 

Only a relatively few on the re- 
tired list are found to be owners of 
stocks. The reason for this is 
obvious. By and large stockhold- 
ers are in a position, economically, 
to assume the risks inherent in 
equity ownership. In short, the 
average stockholder works for his 
income. Furthermore, he owns 
his own home; he has some life 
insurance; he has a reserve in the 
savings bank. Over and above all 
this, he has some money invested 
in bonds. Incidentally, all individ- 
ual bondholders do not own stocks, 
but the vast majority of stock- 
holders own bonds. But even 
though stocks are not the average 
stockholder’s sole stake in our 
economy, his holdings of stocks 
are not a bagatelle. Total market 
value of all stocks in the hands of 
individuals averages around $2,500 
per stockholder. 

Still the impression prevails that 
our corporations are owned and 
controlled by Wall Street interests. 
This is entirely erroneous. As a 
matter of fact not more than 10 
per cent of total voting stock of 





carried on margin, by individual 
investors and is therefore regis- 
tered in the name of a broker, the 
above compilation reflects a larger 
percentage in “floating supply” than 
actually exists. 

Although the majority of stock- 
holders are gainfully employed, 
their dividend income alone in the 
depression’ year 1933 reached the 
staggering total of $1,700,000,000. 
This would purchase all the radios 
sold in this country during the last 
fifteen years. It, would buy all the 
electric refrigerators sold during 
the last ten years. It would pay 
for all the passenger automobiles 
produced in this country in 1932 
and 1933. It would pay the na- 
tion’s cigarette bill for the last two 
years. 

Another factor having a direct 
bearing upon effective demand of 
the stockholder market is the con- 
stantly changing values of stocks. 
During the depression the vicious 
cycle of declining stock prices was 
translated into smaller purchases 
which in turn slowed down the 
tempo of industrial production, re- 
duced corporate earnings and fur- 
ther unsettled stock prices. In a 
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period of economic reconstruction, 
this cycle is reversed. 

During April, 1935, all stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange increased in market 
value some three billions of dol- 
lars. Just how does this influence 
purchasing power of the stock- 
holder market? The stockholder 
follows the financial pages daily. 
He notes the advance in the prices 
of his stocks; he sees his visible 
wealth increasing. He becomes 
more optimistic. He is likely to 
say, “Well, honey, perhaps we can 
buy that new car now.” He is 
more willing to draw upon the 
family reserves, or his credit at 
the bank or his instalment buying 
power. 


Stock Prices Will Pace 
Recovery Developments 


If today we are on the eve of 
broad economic recovery—and the 
accepted business indices point in 
that direction—stock prices are 
likely to pace the developments. 
Therefore, the stockholder market 
should be one of expanding wealth, 
of enlarging purchasing power and 
growing optimism, and responsive 
to advertising appeal. 

Yet little progress has thus far 
been made in developing the stock- 
holder market. For this reason: 
The army of stockholders has been 
recruited at an average rate of 
nearly 1,000,000 per year. It has 
been a rapid growth, but also an 
imperceptible growth—lost in the 
industrial hurly-burly of the late 
1920’s and early 1930's. But the 
fact remains that of our 15,000,000 
stockholders today, at least 75 per 
cent are stockholders in name 
only, They have only the slightest 
conception of what is behind the 
certificates they own; only the 
vaguest notion of the business of 
the companies in which they are 
partners. 

In the rapid expansion of enter- 
prise in this country during the 
last few years we have somehow 
got away from some simple busi- 
ness principles. One is that the 
proprietors of a business assume 
full responsibility for the success 
or failure of that business, Ab- 
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sentee ownership removes none of 
this responsibility yet few in the 
new cr of stockholders are 
aware of this fact. They are 
novices. They have the capacity 
to learn, and the willingness, but 
they need a teacher to lead them 
intelligently. 

During the years of rapid ex- 
pansion of business, our business 
leaders were busy devising ways 
and means of increasing produc- 
tion facilities to meet the ever 
growing demand. During the last 
five years of depression, they have 

busy bailing out the ship. 
They either have not had time or 
have missed the significance of the 
growth of their stockholder family, 
which because of its numerical 
power can be turned to account in 
selling the corporation's products. 
But some already are doing it. 

The most notable example: Gen- 
eral Foods which keeps its stock- 
holders informed of its products 
so that when they go to grocery 
stores they will select neral 
Foods products in preference to 
other trade-marked brands. Other 
examples are General Motors, 
Chrysler, American Sugar and 
McKesson & Robbins. The latest 
convert to this policy is United 
Air Lines. Along with the com- 
pany’s 1934 annual report President 
W. A. Patterson included this per- 
sonal reminder to stockholders, 
“United Air Lines invites you as 
a stockholder to use and recom- © 
mend its passenger service... . lf 
each stockholder would make a 
point of using its services and 
would persuade friends and busi- 
ness associates to take advantage 
of the company’s facilities, the 
revenues would be substantially 
increased.” 


Stockholders, Since Depression, 
Are More Curious 

Thus evidence is already at hand 
of a closer liaison between stock- 
holder and management. The de- 
pression, with its attendant declines 
in stock prices, corporate earnings 
and dividend payments, has awak- 
ened a spirit of inquiry among 
management and stockholders. The 
stockholder is anxious to learn. He 
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is willing to help. All the man- 
gage needs to do is to call upon 

im. 

No better example is needed 
than the response of stockholders 
to the recent appeals of utility ex- 
ecutives for help in defeating re- 
cent utility legislation pending in 
Washington. Although public util- 
ity holding company stockholders 
number no more than 3,000,000, the 
volume of protests has been un- 
precedented. It is unfortunate that 
the mental processes of the average 
stockholder cannot be mirrored for 
every corporation executive. If this 
could be done, he would have no 
temerity in approaching his stock- 
holders on matters affecting busi- 
ness of the company. 

The stockholder is a human 
being. He is recruited largely 
from the ranks of the adventurous, 
aggressive and ambitious segment 
of our population who are seeking, 
as did their forefathers of the 
covered wagon days, to build an 
estate for old age. Regardless of 
the varying walks of life from 
which they come, they all have 
one objective—ultimate economic 
security. They have placed their 
hard-earned cash in these cor- 
porate enterprises and it is only 
natural for them to work with the 
managements in the furthering of 


+ 


“Fabrics,” New Monthly 


Fabrics, a new monthly of fashion, 
merchandising, and promotion, will start 
ublication with a Fuly issue. It will 

published by the Haire Publications. 
{ulien Elfenbein is editor-in-chief; Kay 
ilver, fashion editor; Arthur I. Mellin, 
managing editor; and Alvin Zises, as- 
sociate editor. 

7 . . 


Retains Lord & Thomas 

The Jell-Well Dessert Company has 
retained the Los Angeles office of Lord 
& Thomas to handle its newspaper, mag- 
azine and radio advertising after Oc 
tober 1, 1935. The advertising will be 
released in the eleven Western States. 

. . 


Advanced by Kelvinator 


Walter Jeffrey has been appointed do- 
mestic advertising manager of the Kel- 
vinator Corporation, Detroit. Wilbur E. 
Saylor succeeds Mr. Jeffrey in charge 
of operations of the advertising and 
sales promotion department. 
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the success of their companies. 

It is psychologically unsound to 
assume that the modern stock- 
holder would be offended if the 
management approached him for 
assistance. By so doing he serves 
his own self interest. He would 
be more grateful and willing to 
serve. If-any doubt is entertained 
on this score, talk to any stock- 
holder of General Foods. This 
company has completely bridged 
the gap between stockholder and 
management. These people buy 
their company’s products because 
they know it is to their advantage 
to do so. They know what it 
means to them, in dollars and cents. 

This is one of the many ways in 
which absentee ownership of a 
company can be turned to good 
account. Stockholders, the absen- 
tee owners of the business, must 
be made interested owners. They 
must have a practical working 
knowledge of the products which 
their company has to sell so that 
they themselves can buy them 
and, by word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing, influence others to buy 
them. Real stockholder ownership— 
where every stockholder devotes 
some time and energy to increasing 
the value of the stock he owns— 
should be the ultimate objective 
of every corporate management. 


. 


Form Rug Cleaning Institute 

The Certified Rug Cleaners Institute 
has been formed with offices at 254 
West 3ist Street, New York. The in- 
stitute will carry on scientific research 
in rug cleaning and will conduct an 
advertising campaign in national maga- 
zines. Cole-Anspach, Inc., New York, 
is the agency handling the advertising. 

eee 


Appoint Devine-Tenney 

The Oneonta, N. Y., Morni Star 
and the Rome, N. Y., Evening Sentinel 
have appointed the Devine-Tenney Cor- 
poration, publishers’ representative, as 
their national advertising representative, 
effective August 1. 

. . 


Handling WGAR Promotion 


Lloyd George Venard, formerly with 
the Stearn Street Car Advertising Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and recentl ded to 
the sales force of Station WGAR. of 
that city, has been appointed director of 
sales promotion of that station. 
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BUYERS are 


Some buyers specialize in placing 
a few jobs with many printers. 


specialists 


Others place many jobs with the 
few printers who specialize in the 
particular type of work required. 


eee wg 


In the New York territory relatively few 
printers specialize, as we do, in large 
edition work of the better class. Few have 
the organization and experience (derived 
from forty years in business) needed to 
insure prompt production up to a quality 
standard: few printers have such a large 
battery of two-color presses. 


For Catalogs, Booklets, Broadsides, House 
Organs, Magazines and Four -Color Process 
Printing, you'll do better to specialize on 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 34 ST.. NEW YORK 





Readable Stock 


Botsrorp, CONSTANTINE & 
GARDNER 


PortLAND, OREG. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


At the moment we think of no 
greater public service PRINTERS’ 
InK can perform than to inaugu- 
rate a campaign against the 
abominable typography used on 
securities. 

It seems to us that securities 
break every rule of good typog- 
raphy. Their type lines are too 


long, in some cases nothing but 
capitals are used, hand-engraved 
script is difficult if not impossible 


— 


S. Clay Williams, Chairman, 
Reynolds Tobacco 


S. Clay Williams has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., to succeed the 
late Bowman Gray. Mr. Williams has 
been vice-chairman of the board and has 
been with the company since 1917. The 
vacancy on the board caused by the 
death of Mr. Gray has been filled 
through the election as a director of 
John C. Whitaker who has been with 
the company since 1913. 

eee 


Florida Newspapers Elect 


L.. C. Brown, manager of the St. 
Petersburg Independent, has been elected 
resident of the Associated Dailies of 
lorida. He succeeds Frank Bed- 
dow, of the Jacksonville Journal, who 
was elected treasurer, which office he 
filled for a number of years before his 
election to the presidency. H. D. Leaven- 
, Ocala Star, was elected vice- 
president. V. J. Obenauer was re-elected 
secretary. 
e ° . 


With Evans Associates 


H. A. Willis, formerly with Standard 
Oil Company (Ind.) and McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
and, more recently, assistant to the 
president of the Rosenow Company, Chi- 
cago, has resigned to join Evans Asso- 
ciates, Chicago agency. 

* @« ” 


Otis Elevator Markets Lubricants 


The Otis Elevator Company is mar- 

keting a line of lubricants Seecety 
to meet the requiremen 

servicing. The lubricants Mid 

been put up in Peete and atrractive 

distributed 


and 
through all of ere eonigenty 's warehouses. 
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to read, et cetera, et cetera. Per- 
haps it is true that corporations do 
not want their stock certificates or 
bonds read. More likely it’s tradi- 
tion that accounts for the typo- 
graphical atrocities. It’s a tradition 
that should be knocked in the head, 
however. 

Get some printer of stocks and 
bonds (or lithographer) to set up 
text matter a “stock” way—no pun 
intended—and then in a legible 
fashion any advertiser would use. 
We'll leave the verdict to any 
pair of eyes. 

M. W. MAnty, 
Treasurer. 


— 


New York State Milk 
Drive Under Way 


This year’s advertising campaign 
which New York State is sponsoring to 
increase the consumption of. milk starts 
this week 

Newspapers will the | = 
medium used, the ala paign calling for 
continuous use of dailies and weeklies 
in the State throughout the year. Radio 
will also be used in the larger cities. 

The Ny eg oe for the campaign 
which is being directed by J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., New York, amounts to $345,000. 


Frothingham Has Own Business 


Roy Frothingham, sales promotion 
manager of the Western division, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has formed his own business, spe- 
cializing in radio advertising and sales 

omotion. He will be retained by the 

ational Broadcasting Company to han- 
dle sales promotion and research work 
in the Western States. 


Shoe Accounts to Weiler 


The advertising accounts of the Win- 
kleman Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, and the Henning Shoe 
Company, New York, have been placed 
with the Sidney H. Weiler Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used on both ac- 
counts. 


Join Kasper-Gordon 

Wentworth P. Cann, formerly of the 
Yankee network and Station WNAC, 
eae pain gated ca the cies ot Casey 
Gordon Studios, Inc., 


) eee J and os —— 2% 
the writing staff of Kasper-Gordon. 
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This Agency Struggle 


Some Examples of Solicitations in Which It Is Declared 
Advertiser Did Not Play Fair 


By an Agency Manager 


COMPETITION may be the life 
of trade but all too frequently 
the stage is set, the cards are 
stacked and there’s really no need 
for any competition among the 
agencies for that so-called “adver- 
tising plum” in the shape of a good 
advertising account. 

Examination of the “plum” after 
the harvest has been completed fre- 
quently reveals that many of the 
agencies have been “picked” and 
the “fruit” of the harvest has been 
in cold storage for some time. 

Getting new accounts in the 
agency business is not easy and at 
the most is an expensive undertak- 
ing. It could be a lot simpler busi- 
ness, however, if the advertiser at 
all times tried to put the agency 
men straight on his business. It’s 
ridiculous and silly for hard-headed 
business men to become profound, 
secretive and really dishonest at 
the expense of the advertising 
agencies. 

Anyhow here are some bad mo- 
ments in the agency business that 
are due to get into the records. 
Specialized knowledge, greater ex- 
perience and expert presentations 
can’t hope to lick these situations 
as some of us know from sad ex- 
perience. 


“Show Us What You Can Do” 


By fair and true count forty-six, 
good, bad and indifferent advertis- 
ing.agents had been invited to show 
their wares. “How your ideas 
might be interpreted in display ad- 
vertising aimed to rize our 
island resort,” was the suggestion 
from one of the men interviewing 
agency representatives. “Show us 
what you can do,” was the general 
order to all present. 

Alas, how they fell for that old 
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one. There were roughs, compre- 
hensives, finishes, layouts de luxe, 
complete advertisements—all came 
in plentiful supply. Two agencies 
(iron came into my soul and I re- 
fused to speculate, too) did nothing 
more than submit a letter 
of experience, list of clients, and 
a statement about the agency’s spe- 
cialized knowledge. 

They came, they saw, but the 
conquering was all done elsewhere 
a month before. The business went 
to an agency whose principals had 
traveled out from the East with 
the island owner. You ask why 
the agency field day? I don’t know 
—call it vanity, curiosity or just 
plain foolishness. Anyhow, bad 
business ethics and plenty expen- 
sive for the poor advertising 
agencies. 


“I'll Give All My Time to 
Advertising” 

“Come out and tell us about ad- 
vertising,” said the well-known 
movie magnate. Did I go? Did it 
do me any good? Here's the story. 

“Fitz Aiken is the rage now. 
We want to sell a set of lessons on 
dancing sponsored by Aiken”— 
that’s the way it started. Then 
another man came into the meeting. 
“How much does it cost?” was his 
only conversational sally. 

Possible media, copy approaches, 
closing dates, and costs were dis- 
cussed at some length. 

The “cost” gentleman came over 
just as I was ready to leave and 
explained in great detail that he 
was a director and would be able 
(because he was not working) to 
give the matter his full and com- 
plete atfention. After some em- 

sis on the subject of his work- 
ing it finally reached me that he 





Willie Mason, the disconsolate 
third baseman on the left, liked 
poetry. “It don't make a lot of 
sense to me,” said Willie, “but 
I like the way it feels.” Octavus 
Roy Cohen tells what happened 
to Willie in “Rhymes and Rea- 
sons,” which appears next Sun- 
day in THIS WEEK. Author Cohen 
also shows what happens to 
his style when he plays before 
the Big Crowd in THis WEEK. 


Words & Music 


DITORS know Octavus Roy Cohen as a depend- 

able craftsman. Advertising men, who are also 
pretty good editors, appreciate his ability to write 
stories which they enjoy themselves, and which 
also appeal to the millions. 


When he was told about THIS WEEK'S ediforial 
aims, Roy Cohen wrote, “I believe today's public 
will respond with enthusiasm to stories which are 
both good and brief.” 











Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, India 


NEN AE 


NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue CHICAGO: 360 N. Michigan Avenue DETROIT: 





“Rhymes and Reasons” is an example of how 
these editorial specifications work out. It's good— 
judge it yourself; and it's brief. Scaled to the inter- 
est of over four million homes—tuned to a faster 
day—3300 words do the work of 5000. 


Published by twenty-one great newspapers, THIS 
WEEK naturally has a newspaper tempo. Its writers 
may use the same words, but the music is livelier. 


THIS WEEK'S millions might think you were crazy 
if you mentioned the “music” of THIS WEEK. But 
the readers, who never heard of the tempo of a 
publication, “like the way it feels.” And the circu- 
lation statements of our papers prove that. 


®@ Grace Note to Advertisers: Just as THIS WEEK gathers 
timeliness and quickened beat from its association with these 
newspapers, so advertising acquires a faster tempo in its pages 

a lively tune scored on sales maps and cash registers. 
If you don’t see THIS WEEK regularly, please ask any office 
for the issue with ‘‘Rhymes and Reasons.” It's dated July 21st. 


THIS WEEK 


The Magazine for the Millions—Brief, Colorful, Dramatic 


ndiagiis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis rane a 


TNL 
A MAGAZIN( 
CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO: 1 Sutter Street LOS ANGELES: Lincoln Building 
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was looking for a job for himself. 

The plan of advertising we later 
suggested and presented at a sub- 
sequent meeting was doomed in 
advance. The most active objector 
was the man who wanted a job. 
Needless to say, the advertising ac- 
count did not come to us. No great 
loss to any self respecting agency. 

“Copy with Personality” 

“Copy with personality, some- 
thing clever, off the beaten path— 
that’s what this company needs.” 
So -said the general manager after 
he made a deal with a visiting lady 
writer. “Clever copy or selling 
copy?” asked his hard working 
agency. Play on words or reasons 
for the product seemed to be the 
question. The client must be 
served but perhaps not when the 
client buys and asks the agency to 
take the cost out of their commis- 
sions, This food product adver- 
tiser now “enjoys” service from 
another agency that was willing to 
pay for the client’s yearning for 
the lady copy writer’s drivel. True, 
a direct reduction in agency com- 
pensation but the point I wish to 
make is that this client takes an 
unfair advantage which no agency 
can permit if it is to retain its 
standards. 

“My Brother-in-law Is in 
Advertising” 

What a lot of time could be 
saved by hard working agency men 
if we only knew something of the 
antecedents and maybe some of the 
relations of the advertising man- 
ager, the president, the sales man- 
ager or what-have-you. 

The field check and survey on 
the product had been quite com- 
plete. The story with graphs, bar 
and pie charts rang the bell in 
every way. The agency men felt 
they were making real progress. 
At least they hoped to cash in on 
all the general good-of-the-industry 
work they had done. 

To get down to cases, one of the 
agency men said to the advertising 
manager. 

“As long as you like our re- 
search work so well perhaps you 
would be willing now to recom- 
mend a change from your present 
agency to ourselves.” 
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Here’s the advertising manager’s 
answer : 

“I sure like the way you have 
gone at this. If we ever change 
we will certainly have you in mind. 
My brother-in-law is the head of 
our agency and he got me this job. 
I guess we will have to stick where 
we are.” 

Maybe the agency should have 
looked before they leaped, but the 
advertising manager was guilty of 
something that also comes in for 
some nice names. 


“Let Us Have Your Suggestions” 


Out West there’s a “big league” 
basic industry advertiser who is 
still paying a minor league adver- 
tising commission under cover. The 
president, the general manager, but 
more particularly the sales man- 
ager (it’s his arrangement) all 
listen profoundly when agency men 
solicit them. Do they say “Sorry, 
gentlemen, we have a special deal 
with the Slick agency.” They do 
not—they ask for surveys, sugges- 
tions and all the free information 
that can be ‘secured. Somebody 
should tell them that “the laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” 


“When the Secretary Wants to 
Advertise” 

Brewers by and large are still 
thinking in terms of publicity— 
what they can get for nothing 
rather than what their advertising 
investment would buy in consumer 
messages and retail sales. 

One of the regional brewers as- 
sociations had the advertising urge, 
that is some of the members did, 
but nothing came out of it except 
a lot of disappointment and extra 
labor for advertising agencies. The 
secretary, by the way, received 
something of an advertising educa- 
tion, too, but I’m sure he wondered 
a little about a craft that was will- 
ing to do so much speculative work. 
The leading brewers never did ex- 
pect to advertise but the secretary 
hoped and the acy men fell for 
it to the tune of several thousand 


dollars’ worth of art, typography 
and engravings. 

Guess the moral of the tale is to 
check principals as well as the man 
who is trying to make his job 
bigger. 
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Publishers Oppose AAA 


Issue Statement Outlining How Pro 
Seriously Affect 


HE National Publishers As- 

sociation has issued a statement 
vigorously opposing pending amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act on the basis that the 
amended bill would seriously affect 
real recovery. The _ statement 
follows: 

The bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, now being debated 
in the United States Senate, is a 
grave threat to the economic struc- 
ture of this country. 

This bill vests in one individual, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, power to 
legislate the conditions under which 
practically all agricultural products 
may be produced and distributed. 

It gives to this individual power 
to designate markets for such prod- 
ucts, to limit the quantity of such 
products that may go into such mar- 
kets, to grade the products produced 
and distributed, to fix the prices 
thereon and to levy a tax on con- 
sumers thereof. 

It contains the outrageous pro- 
vision that if it be held unconsti- 
tutional, taxes collected under its 
provisions shall not be repaid to 
those from whom they were ille- 
gally collected. 

Further, it vests in the Secretary 
of Agriculture power to determine 
what other products compete with 
agricultural products and to deal 
with them accordingly. 

It abandons the theory of the 
existing law to give the farmer 
equality of purchasing power and 
sets up in its place a system of cen- 
tralized control and taxation on 
practically all agricultural products 
and those products, such as rayon, 
which compete with them. 

The bill places exorbitant taxes 
on the very necessities of life—food, 
shelter, furniture and clothing— 
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Has D & B Products 


Pedlar & Ayres, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been apocintes to 
handle all advertising for D&B 
Products Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. 


Amendments Would 
ecovery 


ranging as high as 125 per cent on 
some of these items. 

It strikes the workingman and 
woman, the wage-earner, the very 
hardest. 

It contains the power not only to 
regulate and restrict advertising of 
all commodities embraced in its 
sweeping provisions, but to prohibit 
advertising. 

It threatens the existence of the 
newspapers, the magazines and the 
radio, and all other forms of com- 
mercial printing and advertising. 

It imperils the jobs of hundreds 
of thousands of employees of news- 
papers, magazines and radio stations. 

It endangers the very life of some 
of our greatest manufacturing indus- 
tries, such as the millers, the pack- 
ers, the canners and the tobacco 
manufacturers, as well as the secur- 
ity of their employees. 

By its power to regulate distribu- 
tion and allocate markets, it threat- 
ens our transportation system, on 
water and on land. 

In fact, it is an open challenge 
to the economic recovery of this 
country; an inevitable obstruction to 
recovery. 

The measure must be beaten. 

The statement is’ signed by 
Jerome D. Barnum, president, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; Allyn B. McIntyre, 
president, Association of National 
Advertisers; William B. Warner, 
president, National Publishers As- 
sociation; John Benson, president, 
American Ass’n. of Advertising 
Agencies; Harry J. Prudden, 
Newspaper Representatives As- 
sociation of New York; George J. 
Auer, ‘Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association; Everit B. 
Terhune, president, Associated 
Business Papers. 


+ 
Death of J. J. Feeley 


John J. Feeley, for a number of years 

advertising manager of the M. A. Pack- 

Company, manufacturer, Brock- 
ton, Mass., died recently, aged forty. 
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Meta! and Mineral Markets 
Power 
Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 
; Transit Journal... 
WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, Ne im 
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Borden Boosts Malted Milk 








A ING to convert conservative, 
5-cent soda drinkers into 15- 
cent spenders, the Borden Sales 


— 


Charged with Unfair Use 
of Advertising 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a complaint souinst Loft, Inc., 
Long Island City, N » candy manu- 
facturer, charging ne disparagement 
of competitors’ products. r. Daniel 
Hodgdon, described as an agent or em- 
ployee of Loft, Inc., engaged in adver- 
tising and promotion work, is named as 
a respondent. 

Unfair Seager are said to have 

made by means of radio, news- 
papers, pamphlets and magazines, the 
purport of such advertising being that 
ft has discovered a method makin 
candies without the use of glucose, an 
that the use of one by competitors 
is dangerous to those who eat candy. 

The complaint alleges that in fact 
Loft ene are made with glucose. It 
also charges that statements which imply 
that one is impure, unwholesome and 

ul to health are not true to the 


Acquires “Old Farmer’s Almanac” 
Little, Brown & Compa pany. Boston, 
ts 


—  Saeess Pa rig in The 
Imanac, ag omg Fx | 

& fe ot three years by the 

Carroll J. Swan. The new yo 

announce that they intend to conserve 

the almanac’s traditions which 

143 years, even to typography 

format. 


Company, Inc., last week an- 
nounced a nation-wide merchandis- 
ing campaign in behalf of Thomp- 
son’s Double Malted Milk. 

The campaign material, consist- 
ing largely of point-of-purchase 
displays, includes window posters 
and strips, back-bar pieces, menu 
tabs, and a folder addressed to 
jobbers. The window display poster 
is shown herewith. 

The folder emphasizes five points : 


1. Thompson’s Double Malted 
requires less syrup. 

2. It yields more servings to the 
pound. 

3. It cuts down serving time. 

4. It’s richer. 

5. It’s creamier. 

Earlier in the year, Borden 
backed the product with display 
material, minus illustrations. In 
the late summer and in the fall, 
new material will go out. Plans 
contemplate year-round effort. 
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Modern Magazines to Guarantee 
Advertisers’ Products 


Beginning with the October issues of 
Modern Screen, Radio Stars, and Mod- 
ern Romances, which comprise Modern 
Magazines, each issue will contain a 
blanket guarantee offering readers a re- 
fund of money or the replacement of 
unsatisfactory merchandise should they 
not be satisfied with their purchases of 
products advertised in these publications. 
Although a certain amount of requests 
are expected from unscrupulous le, 
from born complainers and from a few 
who honestly feel that they are due an 
adjustment, the publishers state that the 
> will carried out to the 

tter and that in no case will a com- 
plaint be passed on to an advertiser, 
even though he have a guarantee of his 
own. One of the primary purposes of 
the plan is to counteract any ible 
impressions in the public’s mind as to 
the reliability of advertised products. 


Ottawa Journal Appoints 


J. I. Phillips has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Ottawa Journal 
and the Ottawa Farm Journal. He suc- 
ceeds the late J. W. Cockburn. Mr. 
Phillips was formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager of A. J. Frei- 
man Limited, Ottawa department store, 
and for years previously was eng 
in newspaper work. 
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Testing Displays 


Some Ways of Finding Out Whether They Draw Attention and 
Sell Goods 


Revere Copper & Brass, INc. 
Rome, New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have developed a couple of 
new window and counter displays 
and are wondering if there is any 
method of testing the effectiveness 
of these displays outside of showing 
them to a few dealers and buyers 
for their comments. 


T. J. Liston, 
Advertising Manager. 


FEW users or producers of dis- 

plays have the courage to put 
their ideas to an actual test. Thor- 
ough, convincing tests are usually 
fairly expensive. Only the very 
large users can afford to have a 
number of dummy displays installed 
and studied under various con- 
ditions. 

If a display is tested and found 
to be effective, the advertiser and 
the producer are likly to regret 
having spent money to determine 
something that they already knew. 
If the display tested proves to be 
a flop, the reputation of its creator 
is damaged and usually he will be- 
gin picking the test apart in an 
effort to show that it is not accu- 
rate. For similar reasons, testing 
displays after they have been pro- 
duced and distributed is not a pop- 
ular pastime. No one likes to 
discover that he has been wasting 
a lot of money. 

However, displays can be tested, 
and advertisers undergo trouble and 
expense to make sure that every 
piece that is sent to dealers will 
do the job for which it was de- 
signed. Coca-Cola and General 
Electric are among those who have 
been able to present convincing 
evidence to dealers that their dis- 
plavs are good. 

Most advertisers are content to 
trust their own judgment and that 
of display experts in deciding 
whether a particular piece will be 
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effective. The reactions and opin- 
ions of one small group of men 
may be typical of the public in 
general. any successful displays 
have been selected in this way— 
but also many poor ones. 

Depending upon the construction 
of the display, a few samples or 
dummies, or a small run of them 
can be made up and placed in spots 
that offer fairly typical locations. 
If a window display, checkers sta- 
tioned back of the display and out- 
side of the store can clock the 
number of people who pass the 
window, glance at the display and 
actually stop. When several dif- 
ferent displays are being tested it 
is customary to rotate these among 
the different sample locations so 
that they will all receive the same 
sort of test. 

What most of these tests over- 
look is the fact that a display that 
attracts attention may not be a good 
one. Counting the number of peo- 
ple who stop will*not reveal what 
part of the window they looked at. 
A jolly Santa Claus, for example, 
bobbing his head, might attract the 
attention of a big percentage of the 
passersby—without the product be- 
ing noticed at all. 


Sales Test Carries Greater 
Conviction 

Sales tests are more convincing 
and dependable. Through the co- 
operation of a number of dealers 
it is possible to obtain definite evi- 
dence as to the value of a display. 
Even then, a display that does not 
bring a large increase in immediate 
sales may be a splendid advertise- 
ment helping to impress the name 
of the product on the minds of 
people and promoting future sales. 
It is difficult, however, to convince 
dealers of the value of such a dis- 
play. They want, naturally, imme- 
diate sales. 

The National Carbon Company 
has been using a number of stores 
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LEADING grocers do so Becou 


very important things to sell the products and brand 
they want to sell. 


For example they spend about $18,000,000 a yet. An 
for their own advertising. They plan their advertise | ortisin 
ments themselves —they pay for them — but the Ad 
advertise other people's products. A large part ¢ mi 
every grocers advertising is given over to featuri 
the branded merchandise he wants to sell. edi 


You can buy a lot of advertising with $18,000,008.,4 the | 
That much money would have bought all the adve 
tising space in two or three leading women’s magazing 
last year. Yet this tremendous amount of advertisi 
done by top-notch grocers is only a part of the selli : 
pressure they put behind the merchandise they a ° 


most interested in selling. es 
MALLE 


Leading grocers also create demand for the prod sosail 
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ts they want to sell by displaying them in pre- 
red positions in their stores and in their windows. 
his kind of display is mighty valuable because 
000,000 women enter the stores run by these 
ocers from one to six times each week. 


Top-notch grocers also create demand by suggest- 
9 their pet products and brands to customers 
er the counters and over the telephone. When 
stomers do not’ specify a brand—which happens 


e can be mighty sure that grocers pick the brands 
ey want to sell. 


Because these upper class grocers play such an 
portant part in determining what finally goes into 


e market baskets of 15,000,000 women, every food 
anufacturer needs their good will and active coopera- 


Bdvertising directed specifically to these grocers. — 


Advertise to these top-notch grocers through The 

rogressive Grocer. With its circulation of 75,000 

ou can reach the leading independent grocers in the 

nited States, all important food wholesalers, brokers, 
nd the buying offices of all food chains. 


BHE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


The National Magazine 
of the Grocery Trade 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
MALLERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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as testing spots for displays. An 
accurate record of Eveready sales 
in these stores is kept. Company 
salesmen visit the stores at regular 
intervals and check the stock. In 
this way they are able to study 
the effects of a number of differ- 
ent types of arrangement and 
display. 

Other companies have made ar- 
rangements with the dealers to 
check their stocks over a period of 
time and thus watch sales. 

A canned milk company con- 
ducted such tests in nineteen gro- 
cery stores. An inventory of stock 
was taken before and after a dis- 
play stand was used. This stand 
displayed one can of the milk and 
was put on the counter in different 
locations in the different stores. 

The report of the test contained 
the names of the stores and their 
locations, the number of cans sold 
for three weeks when no display 
was used, the number of cans sold 
for three weeks when display was 
used, the percentage of increased 
sales and an explanation and re- 
marks on the location of the 
counter display. 

This particular display resulted 
in a 55 per cent increase in the 
stores, ranging from none to 175 
per cent. 

Asking dealers and jobbers for 
their opinion of a display is not 
particularly satisfactory. If a dealer 
likes a display himself, of course, 
there is a better chance of his using 
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Forms Feature Syndicate 


Globe Feature Syndicate, with offices 
at 681 Market Street, San Francisco, 
has been formed. Harvey R. Malott, 
formerly advertising director of the 
Portland, Oreg., Telegram, will direct the 
organization and William F. Robie, for- 
merly with Hearst Newspapers in Bos- 
ton, will direct Globe activities in the 
East. 

. * < 


Fisher to Gumbinner 


Lloyd Fisher, at one time Sdvertising 
manager of Packing Record, has joine 
the wrence C. Gumbinner Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, as an account 
executive. 

* . 


“Nature” Names Hoagland 


Donald Hoagland, magazine represen- 
tative, Chicago, has been appointed West- 
ern representative of Nature Magazine. 
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it but that does not mean that it is 
an effective display. A watch com- 
pany not long ago showed its deal- 
ers two displays that were being 
considered, Almost unanimously 
the dealers selected one of these 
as being the better. The chances 
are this one would have been the 
better if the watch being advertised 
had been a man’s watch. The prod- 
uct featured, however, was a wo- 
man’s wrist watch. Further test 
proved that the second display had 
a greater appeal for women. The 
dealers were all men and the first 
display happened to have consider- 
able sex appeal in it. 

As a general thing it would not 
seem to be advisable for companies 
spending less than $25,000 a year 
in this medium to indulge in any 
elaborate tests. It would be better 
for such companies to depend upon 
the experience and judgment of a 
display expert but to check results 
of the display in actual use. Such 
a test will show whether this ex- 
pert warrants future confidence. 
Such tests are not difficult to make. 

Inquiry among dealers either by 
salesmen or by mail will bring out 
interesting facts and evidence of a 
display’s value—or lack of it. 

One popular method is to send 
out double postcards with spaces 
for the dealers to fill in indicating 
whether they used the display, how 
long they used it, where it was put 
and if there was any noticeable 
sales result. 
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Heads Stanley Drug 


Albert A. Light, treasurer of the Light 
Corrugated Box Company, Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of the Stanley 
Drug Company, Philadelphia. John 
Fisher, New York, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of merchandis- 
ing and promotion. 

eee 


Waldorf System Appoints Ballou 


Kenneth S. Ballou, formerly account 
executive with the Goulston Company, 
Boston, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Waldorf System, Inc., 
Boston, restaurant operator. 

. . € 
Draper Leaves “Literary Digest” 

Arthur S. Draper has resigned as 
editor of The Literary Digest. Before his 
association with The Literary Digest, he 
had been with the New York Herald 
Tribune as assistant editor. 
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Building Good-Will 


Without Book Value at Swift's, but Priceless None the Less, 
It Is Expertly Promoted 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 


By G. J. Stewart 


Vice-President, Swift & Company 


‘THERE is no “good-will” item 
on the balance sheet of Swift 
& Company; not even the popular 
$1 for trade-marks, patents and 
other intangibles. 

This year we are celebrating our 
fiftieth anniversary as a corpora- 
tion. During that period and for 
the thirty years prior when Gus- 
tavus F, Swift was in business 
as an individual, we have built, 
slowly, a reputation and have es- 
tablished the Swift name on a per- 
manent foundation of confidence 
among the producers and consumers 
of agricultural products, and our 
employees and shareholders as well. 

Good-will? Yes, we have it. Its 
value? We don’t know. No mathe- 
matical formula will ever give us 
a satisfactory answer. Any figure 
we might put on our balance sheet 
among our assets would, we feel, 
be only a guess and possibly mis- 
leading to our shareholders. 

We have never set out to obtain 
good-will, We know that it can’t 
be bought. It is the result of a 
long period of sound, dependable 
dealing. Our efforts are directed 
toward protecting the good-will 
that is a part of our business, of 
preventing the growth of ill-will. 

The protection of our valuable 
good-will and the prevention of 
ill-will are a part of every Swift 
employee’s job. A  discourteous 
telephone operator, a surly truck 
driver, an indifferent executive, a 
careless inspector, cannot only in- 
jure sales directly, but, perhaps 
even more important, damage our 
valued reputation. That is why 
we spend so much time and effort 
to deserve the active good-will of 
our employees, Jf the employees 


themselves are treated honestly and 
fairly, the company will stand well 
with them and will enlist their ac- 
tive defense of its reputation. 

Because good-will extends into 
so many branches of a business, 
because it is so important, we 
watch it carefully. As I say, we 
don’t believe good-will can be 
bought. We don’t have a depart- 
ment trying to obtain quantities of 
this intangible for our company. 
We don’t have press agents or pub- 
licity men. We don’t try to “influ- 
ence” public opinion. 


An Accurately Named 
Cepartment 


We do have a public relations 
department. This is not a fancy 
name for a publicity department. 
Our department is accurately named. 
Its duties, briefly, are to act as an 
information bureau for anyone who 
is seeking authoritative, accurate 
information on the activities of 
Swift & Company or who wants 
facts and figures on our industry 
and all its related divisions. This de- 
partment does not send out mimeo- 
graphed releases, seeking publicity 
in the guise of news. It does fur- 
nish publications with legitimate 
news about our company and, nat- 
urally, in an organization as large 
as ours, news develops, just as it 
does in a city of equal size. 

This department does not make 
any attempt to create news. It 
does not attempt to influence edito- 
rial policies. It is primarily inter- 
ested in making certain that any 
information that is published or 
even spread by word of mouth 
about our company or our industry 
is accurate. In other words, it 
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seeks to prevent the growth of ill- 
will which might result from the 
dissemination of misinformation. 

This department is actively in- 
terested in all material that is sent 
to shareholders. It helps to decide 
what phases of the business should 
be discussed in our reports and 
sees to it that they are written in 
an understandable manner. Our 
55,000 shareholders are entitled to 
an explanation of what the figures 
in our financial statement mean. 
We are careful to give detailed 
information in a non-technical, un- 
derstandable way. 

Our public relations department 
tries to sell Swift & Company as 
an institution. I dislike the word 
“sell,” but that seems to describe 
the function of this division. More 
accurately, it is a matter of ex- 
plaining, of simplifying our rela- 
tions with the consuming public, 
our shareholders, our employees 
and with agricultural producers. 


Between Two Groups of 
Opposite Interests 


We are in somewhat of a pecu- 
liar position. We stand between 
two distinct groups with opposite 
interests. On the one hand we 
have the farmer from whom we 
buy our livestock. These farmers 
are interested in receiving as high 
prices as possible for what they 
raise. On the other hand we have 
the meat consumer who is inter- 
ested in buying this same meat, 
after it has passed through our 
hands, at as low a price as pos- 
sible. If prices are high, one 
group is happy and the other one 
sad; if prices are low the result is 
reversed. 

This makes it necessary for us 
to tell both the farmer and the 
consumer how prices are deter- 
mined. Every year we devote a 
portion of our year book to this 
subject. We must explain the ef- 
fects of consumer purchasing power 
on livestock values. We must ex- 
plain how livestock is handled from 
producer to consumer. 

We must, in other words, outline 
in language that everyone can un- 
derstand the economics of pre- 
paring and distributing perishable 
foods. There are many false and 
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damaging rumors and theories that 
go around every year about meat 
prices. There is a notion enter- 
tained by some producers and legis- 
lators that the Chicago market sets 
the price of cattle, hogs and lambs 
in virtually all parts of the United 
States. Those of us engaged in 
the business know that neither the 
Chicago market nor any other 
market can set livestock prices— 
for the same reasons that a ther- 
mometer cannot make the tempera- 
ture. All any central market can 
do is to provide a place and facili 7 
ties for buyers and sellers of 
livestock so that the prices arrived 
at will accurately reflect the pre 
vailing conditions of demand and 
supply. 

Originally our year book was in- 
tended for shareholders, but now 
we give it a wide distribution | 
among livestock producers and 
consumers. We offer to send copies 
to anyone interested. Each copy 
contains a card, to be returned to 
us, with the names of persons who 
might be interested in receiving 
one of the books. We advertise 
it in farm papers. 

We make the book itself attrac- 
tive and readable. It contains pic- 
tures, charts and diagrams as well 
as figures. It has articles on vari- 
ous phases of our business. It 
contains no selling copy other than 
a list of our products. 


Work of the Consumer Product 
Selling Departments 


These things that I have been 
discussing are all a part of our 
program of good-will building or 
cultivation. We separate this ac- 
tivity from our consumer product 
selling departments. Although in 
our public relations work we may 
use advertising, this division is not 
a part of the advertising depart- 
ment. The advertising department 
devotes its time and energy to sell- 
ing our trade- marked brands. Of 
course, the way in which this is 
done will have an effect on good- 
will, but sales, rather than good- 
will, are the objectives. We look 
upon the two activities as being de- 
cidedly different. We don’t in our 
good-will work make any direct 
effort at making sales. Sales may 





Loading Automobiles on a United Fruit Boat (Publishers Photo Service) 


ANANAS BUY CARS 


Central America is swapping bananas for 
motor cars. Such mutually profitable ex- 
changes are going on with 129 countries. 


And the American Exporter is their greatest 
single source of knowledge about American 
goods. 


Manufactured exports are now the largest 
in five years. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal—S58th year 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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result indirectly, but our public 
relations department has no such 
direct objective. 

The important thing, it seems 
to me, in this matter of building 
good-will is to get away from the 
old idea of looking upon it as an 
item on the balance sheet or some- 
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thing that can be bought with ad- 
vertising or publicity. Good-will js 
a result of a clean life on the part 
of a business. Good-will building 
consists of taking this clean busi- 
ness by the hand and preventing 
it from acquiring any spots, no 
matter how small. 


— 


$8,000,000 to A & P 


STIFYING before the Patman 
Congressional committee, which 
is investigating the American Re- 
tail Federation and chain stores, 
Charles W. Parr and F. W. Gund- 
rey, executives of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
revealed last week that last year 
the A & P was granted, in ad- 
vertising allowances and brokerage 
commissions, a total of $8,000,000. 
Specifically, Mr. Parr—who is 
assistant to D. T. Bofinger, A & P 
vice-president in charge of buying 
—testified that quantity discounts 
and advertising allowances totaled 
$6,150,000 and that brokerage ran 
up to $2,000,000. And the allow- 
ances and discounts came from 
manufacturers to the total number 
of 347. 

But, Mr. Parr insisted, special 
discounts and allowances gave 
A & P no trade advantage. Buyers 
often were told that prices to 
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Smith Heads Florida Daily 


William J. Smith, formerly Wauke- 
gan, Ill, publisher, has m elected 
resident and manager of the St. Peters- 
urg, Fla., Times, succeeding Paul Poyn- 
ter, — ~- a 

Mr. Smith was in the newspaper 
business in Lake County, Ill., for 
twenty-five years. ‘With his brother, the 
late Frank G. Smith, he owned and 
operated the Waukegan, Ill., Daily Sun 
and the Lake County Independent. In 
1928 Messrs. Smith sold their publica- 
tions to a Chicago syndicate and later 
invested in the St. Petersburg Times. 

James H. 4 vice-president and 
assistant manager of the Times Publish- 
ing Company, was also elected treasurer 
of the company. 

s e*e 


Has Princeton Press Account 


Luckey Bowman, Inc., New York 
a ~ay hes been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 


A & P were lower than those 
charged independent jobbers. 
“However,” he added, “we always 
take these statements with a grain 
of salt.” 

A contributors’ list, read into the 
record bv Committee Chairman 
Wright Patman, recited a schedule 
of monthly payments—or discounts 
—the monthly items for advertis- 
ing allowance running as high as 

Stoutly maintaining that “we 
don’t call anything a secret re- 
bate,” Mr. Parr insisted that the 
advertising allowances were licit 
and that in every instance the 
A & P has tried to spend the 
money for advertising. 

As stoutly, Mr. Parr denied that 
the A & P sets its prices low 
enough to drive competitors out of 
business; but he conceded that the 
chain does try to undersell stores 
that give credit and make deliveries. 


- 


“Your Doctor’s Prescription” 
Rosert St. Crarr Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your July 4 issue of Printers’ Inx 
asks specific information on the slogan 
“Your Doctor’s Prescription.” 

A variation of the phrase in question, 
“Your doctor’s own prescription’ has 
long been in use by the Metropolitan 
Health radio broadcast to describe one 
in a series of morning “setting-up” 
exercises. 

Perhaps this will serve to identify its 
vague familiarity. 


T. J. Werrner. 
. 


Mumm Elected Director 


Colonel William M. Mumm 
of Mumm, Romer, Robbins ‘earson, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, agency, has been 
elected a director of the New Idea 
Spreader Company, manufacturer of farm 
implements. 


resident 
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Formula for New Products 


Sometimes Most Spectacular Market Possibilities Are Not the 
Best to Go After First 


By C. B. 


A SOUTHERN manufacturer re- 
cently perfected a new product 
that has revolutionary possibilities. 
It is a substitute for and an im- 
provement on several products that 
have been considered basic for 
years, 

When the laboratory had com- 
pleted its final experiments it pre- 
sented the new product to the 
management with a list of possible 
uses. The list was as long as a 
shortstop’s arm. Enthusiastically 
the management turned it over to 
the promotion department which 
immediately set to work not pro- 
moting but finding new _ uses. 
When it finished it had a list of 
possible uses a little longer than 
the Holland Tunnel. 

The management then went into 
a huddle with the laboratory, the 
production department and ‘the pro- 
motion department. A series of 
huddles would be a better descrip- 
tion because for days meetings 
were held and each meeting re- 
sulted not in a promotion plan but 
in more new uses. At the end of sev- 
eral weeks enthusiasm had reached 
hitherto unattainable heights. 

Suddenly the treasurer, true to 
the hard-boiled treasurer tradition, 
threw a bomb-shell. 

“We are having a lot of fun,” 
he said, “but to date we have done 
net nothing so far as selling a 
pound of merchandise is concerned. 
As I see it, we are like a baseball 
player who has just batted the ball 
over the fence and is running vig- 
orously around the edges of home- 
plate.” 

While this experience is not 
typical enough to demonstrate one 
of the great dangers in new prod- 
uct development, old hands at new 
product development have found 
that the better and more revolu- 


Larrabee 


tionary the product, the more dan- 
gerous it is to market. 

Of course, there is no a+b+c=—r 
formula for new product develop- 
ment. There is a loose formula, 
that has worked with excellent 
success in a number of companies 
that have proved their ability to get 
satisfactory returns from new 
products. Many of them have ar- 
rived at this formula without know- 
ing that they had one. Others, 
after experience, have developed it 
and follow it definitely. 

The Southern company was mak- 
ing an excellent start. In develop- 
ing possible uses it was taking the 
first logical and obvious step in 
new product marketing. Its mis- 
take was in trying to find all the 
possible markets. No one is 
magician enough to sit down with 
a revolutionary product and work 
out all of its potential uses. Even 
the smartest new product men will 
tell you that it is only after the 
product is actually in production 
and sale that some of the most 
profitable and logical uses develop. 


First Step Is to Set Up 
“Trial Potential” 


However, the first step in new 
product marketing is to set up what 
might be called a “trial potential” 
which would be an analysis of all 
possible markets, based on a pre- 
liminary survey. 

Such an analysis must be con- 
tributed to, of course, by the 
production department, the labora- 
tory if. the company has one, the 
sales department and the promo- 
tion department. In some cases if 
immediate marketing is not es- 
sential time can profitably be spent 
in intensive research to find out 
all possible potential customers. 

Once the “trial potentials” have 
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been thoroughly listed to the sat- 
isfaction of the management, the 
next step is to prune this list down 
to a list of “most desirable mar- 
kets.” This does not mean that the 
names taken from the original list 
should be thrown away. The origi- 
nal list of “trial potentials” is the 
ultimate goal and should be kept 
active and alive so that it can be 
added to from time to time as re- 
search and marketing develop new 
potentials. This growing list will al- 
ways represent the ultimate possi- 
bilities for the new product 
marketed with a maximum of 
efficiency. 


Companies That Go on the 
Most Desirable List 


The most desirable market list is 
made up of companies that can be 
reached the most easily by the sales 
department and for whom the pro- 
duction department can immediately 
manufacture most efficiently. It 
is, however, an intermediate and 
not final list. It is based upon 
objectives that can be reached with- 
in a year or two. Some companies 
may even extend this period to 
three or even five years. 

It may contain names which later 
will have to be removed as the 
production department finds certain 
difficulties that are impossible to 
overcome immediately or with a 
minimum of expense, or as the 
sales department runs into unex- 
pected snags. It is, however, a 
list of those markets that are at- 
tainable with a reasonably low sell- 
ing and production expense. 

The set-up is now ready for a 
final list, which is a still further 
modification and may be called a 
list of “the most easily sold desir- 
able markets.” In other words, 
these markets for the new products 
present immediate prospects of 
business. 

This list must be formed largely 
by the judgment of the sales de- 
partment. In the list of “most 
desirable markets” the production 
department has already gone on 
record with those markets for 
which it can produce most effi- 
ciently. Theoretically, at least, and, 
in practice, almost always actually, 
the production department should 
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be able to start shipping almost im- 
mediately to any of the companies 
on the list of “most desirable 
markets.” 

The final list of “most easily sold 
desirable markets” therefore, de- 
pends entirely upon the sales and 
promotion departments’ ability to 
build immediate sales. Of course, 
in this a certain amount of theory 
must enter the picture because the 
sales department may find that it 
cannot sell to buyers who appear 
easily sold. A good sales depart- 
ment, however, will seldom find 
this much of a handicap because it 
will almost inevitably pick out for 
its final list prospects with whom 
it is already familiar. Only the 
unusual product will be one that 
cannot in some way be fitted in 
with the current sales set-up. 

From the moment that the list 
of “most easily sold desirable mar- 
kets” is made, the direction of 
thinking is sharply reversed. 
Whereas the formula thus far has 
been to work from a large list to a 
small one, the aim of the company 
then becomes to work from a small 
list toward the largest possible list, 
which is that of the “trial 
potentials.” 


Some Names Will Be Added 
and Some Dropped 


In the normal course of events a 
company working toward its “trial 
potentials” will find that it is con- 
tinually adding names to this list 
and that some of the names on the 


. list which formerly seemed almost 


ready to go into the “most desirable 
markets” list gradually slip away 
and are replaced by other names 
which call for more immediate ac- 
tion. Frequently, indeed, the sales 
department in tapping its “most 
easily sold desirable markets” will 
develop new markets which demand 
immediate attention even before the 
names on the list of “most desir- 
able markets.” 

Logically carried out the pro- 
gram eventually will work out so 
that the company is prospecting 
vigorously in the augmented “trial 
potential” list. 

In this type of development, 
however, frequently there will 
come the necessity for a sales re- 
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@ Recipe for a space-buyer’s vacation: 
Take the list in one hand, Standard 
Rate & Data in the other. Stir pages 
frantically. Add a dash of jitters. Boil! 
The result—vacation turns to vocation. 
Stop boiling! Add the Rule of Three 
—vocation turns to vacation. It is as 
simple as that—IF you can find the 
Rule of Three! The daily Journal has 
it, of course. But from the lakes of 
Maine to the beaches of California we 
find only five other papers in cities of 
300,000 or more, that have that instan- 
taneous vacation-making ingredient. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 



















New York , Chicago . Detroit . 


VACATION / 


'VE HEARD THE 
WORD SOMEWHERE 






“You must think this job has nothing in it but pick- 
ing papers like The JOURNAL of Portland,Oregon” 





AAPM ere 
The RULE of THREE: 
7 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 

The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 


+ 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
I The daily Journal leads in 

retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
1 The daily Journal has the low- 

est milline rate of any daily 

in the Pacific Northwest. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
San Francisco . Los Angeles . 


Seattle 
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Much More Than One-Third of the An 
Billion Dollars Is Received from Sep 


FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY 
| $153,152 | 123,147.] - 100,340 | 99,949 | $109,526 | 112,179 | 100,8% 


1934 Cash Farm Income 14 Southern States; ,000 » 


VV $476,588,000 — S $449,270,000 











In the fall of the year the flow of cash into the great rural mark¢ 

of the South reaches its height. This is the season when th 

most. important cash crops—cotton, tobacco, peanuts, hogs, sug 
products, rice, pecans, apples, etc.,—are taxing the marketing 
facilities of this great agricultural region. Because the be: 

time to sell goods is when the greatest amount of cash is i pe: Marketi 
the market, manufacturers in large and growing number ag— 
stepping up their fall selling campaigns in the Rural South 

And because it is the South’s leading farm-and-home magazine 
Progressive Farmer is sharing generously in these sales plang 


PROGRESSIVE FARME 


and Southern Ruralist 


Birmingham Raleigh Memphis Dalla 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAG 
More Than 900,000 A.B.C. Wet Paid Rate Base—850,000 
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SHRM INCOME 
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Angome of Nearly Two 


Sepif{hrough December 


JULY 


sourH LEADS IN RURAL 
RETAIL SALES GAIN 
Jan.-May, °35, over Jan.-May, °34 
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Organization. If the product is a 
good one, expansion of the sales 
and promotion departments is 
inevitable. If it is a product that 
is going to take the company out- 
side of its usual channels of selling 
—and as a rule a revolutionary 
product of wide use will do so— 
the sales department should plan 
early for possible developments. 

This may mean the immediate 
calling in of promotion men and 
salesmen who are familiar with 
markets that are opening up just 
over the horizon. It is better to 
waste a few dollars preparing for 
markets that cannot be reached 
than it is to find these markets 
opening suddenly without the com- 
pany having sufficient advance 
preparation. 

One of the factors which are most 
likely to act as a brake on new 
product development beyond the 
“most desirable markets” stage is 
the unwillingness of the sales de- 
pattment to prepare itself to enter 
fields with which it is not accus- 
tomed. It is on this rock that 
many old-established conservative 


+ 


To Advertise State Fair 
Bass-Luckoff, Inc., Detroit, has been 


sepemeed advertising counsel for the 
chigan State Fair of 1935. Radio, 
newspaper, outdoor, and street-car ad- 
vertising will be used in this year’s 
campaign, throughout Michigan. 


Rogers Peet Appoints 

Sam B. Pascoe, formerly with Alfred 
Decker & Cohn, Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
and Cohen, Goldman & Company, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Rogers Peet Company, wholesale divi- 
sion, New York. 

° ° * 


Tofanelli Heads Agency 

A change in ownership of The Virgil 
L. Rankin Company, San Jose, has been 
made and the agency is now qoreties 
under the name of the Ray G. Tofanelli 
Company. Mr. Tofanelli has been with 
the agency for the last year. 

. J . 


Directs De Luxe Check 


The Perrin-Paus Company, 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
agent by the De Luxe Check Printers, 
Inc., St. Paul, designer and printer of 
checks and check books. 
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companies split. They have not 
developed the new product type of 
thinking and, as a result, are al- 
most hopelessly handicapped in 
their efforts to reach all potentials. 

This new product formula is 
simple enough to be adapted ‘to al- 
most any type of new product de- 
velopment. Even where the prod- 
uct is not one of wide use the em- 
ployment of the formula frequently 
will show up new uses that ordi- 
narily would not be found for a 
long tiie. 

The “trial potential” list is one 
that is likely to furnish a manufac- 
turer with plentv of wholesome 
amusement. It gives management 
a chance to exercise imagination. 
Frequently the preparation of such 
a list will open up new markets 
for already established products, 
markets that were hitherto un- 
thought of until the list of “trial 
potentials” was planned. Thus the 
use of the formula not only will 
be of great benefit in marketing a 
new product, but is likely indirectly 
to benefit the marketing of estab- 
lished products. 


+ 


Joins Progressive Composition 
Bruce Mathewson, formerly with the 
Patterson & White Company, Philadel- 
phia, has joined the sales department of 
the Progressive Composition Company, 
the typegregite division of Progress 
Plate Making Gespeny and Hanson & 
Company, Philadelphia and New York. 
. 


With Morton Freund 


Ross Collins, formerly with the rf Cc. 
Penney Company, New York, and the 
Higbee Company and Halle Brothers 
Company, both in Cleveland, is now 
with Morton Freund, New York agency, 
as account executive. 

. * a 


Electric Comb Campaign 


Newspapers and magazines will be 
used in a campaign for the Lindholm 
Company, manufacturer and distributor 
of the Evans Electric Comb. Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., New York, wil! 
handle the campaign. 

* @« + 


Forms Cleveland Service 


The Motion Picture Advertising Ser- 
v Inc., has been formed with offices 
in Leader Building, Cleveland. The 
incorporators are Charles M. Buss, 
Charles A. Niman, and Lawrence E. 
Hackenberg. 
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I See Where .. . 


EDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION issues “United States 

Housing Market: Housing Statistics and Market Quotas,” being bound 
booklet giving analysis for States, metropolitan districts, cities and coun- 
ties. . . . Illinois Fair Trade Act signed by Governor. . . . Secretary of 
Commerce Roper’s Business Advisory Council not to dissolve. . . . Wash- 
ington battle of century is natural heat vs. Roosevelt heat, with Congress 
the more or less innocent bystander with major legislation: taxes, utili- 
ties, AAA amendments, omnibus banking, TVA, social security, coal and 
maybe tax bill... . 

2 . e 

President Roosevelt, according to New York Journal of Commerce, “has 
informed members of Congress in general discussions that he sees little 
reason why the session should be prolonged beyond August 11 or 15.”.... 
As this is written probabilities against any hearings on Copeland Food 
and Drug Bill S.5 this week by House sub-committee. Sirovich intro- 
duces H.R. 8805 calling for registration of trade-marks and formula on 
all food, drug and cosmetic products, standards for foods to be set by 
Department of Agriculture, etc., with bill very vague as to whether it is 
designed as amendment to present food and drugs act. . . . Supreme Court 
will be busy with New Deal legislation when it again meets. .. . P. E. 
Murphy, chairman, sales promotion division, NRDGA, calls for ad 


censorship by media... . 
. . e 


Retail price of gasoline declined 3 per cent for twelve months ending 
July 1, 1935, according to American Petroleum Institute... . A. & P. 
received quantity discounts and advertising allowances of over $6,000,000 
last year with brokerage of $2,000,000, according to testimony before 
Patman Committee. . . . Moritz of Pennsylvania introduces two bills, 
H.R. 8763 and H.R. 8808, to require writers of editorials to sign their 
names. .. . 55 per cent of all farm property in United States covered by 
fire insurance is written by mutual fire insurance associations owned and 
controlled by farmers, according to Farm Credit Administration. . . . 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues preliminary report of 1934 retail 
trade in Canada, while McConnell, Baxter & Eastman index shows 
Canadian business during June up .2 of a point over May and 2 points 
over June, 1934. .. . SEC adopts Amendment to Form A-2 Instruction 
300k with respect to item 4 (a) dealing with subsidiaries which consti- 
tute retail outlets. .. . Rexford G. Tugwell, quondam professor at Colum- 
bia, gets $91,000,000 to be used for almost anything with 6,090 employees 
on the payroll... . Federal Trade Commission announces more than 170 
industries have entered into negotiations looking to the writing of trade 
agreements or holding of trade practice conferences. . . 
- . . 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 100,713,000,000 pounds of 

milk used for human consumption in U. S. in 1934, against 100,169,000,000 

in 1933... . A.N.A., N.P.A,, A.A.A.A,, NLR.A,, N.A.E.A and A.B.P, 

join A.N.P.A. in vigorous attack on AAA amendments while Senator 

Lonergan submits two amendments to bill providing that no tax be levied 
$1 
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on processing of any commodity into newsprint and providing Department 
cannot interfere with advertising. . . . Lew Douglas, former Federaj 
Budget Director, declares in his new book “The Liberal Tradition” that 
America must choose between constitution and dictatorship. .. . 

a - - 


Department of Commerce issues fifty-page booklet in new series entitled 
“Consumer Use of Selected Goods and Services by Income Classes” coy- 
ering Austin, Tex., with similar studies soon to be issued of Fargo, N. D., 
Portland, Me., Columbia, S. C., and Salt Lake City, giving first correla- 
tion of its kind showing relationship between income and consumption, 
. North Dakota voting on extension of its 2 per cent retail sales tax 
in special referendum. ... Maryland grocers pressing food manufacturers 
to use Fair Trade Act of that State. . . . Grocery trade, particularly rival 
wholesale association, squabble over “Fair Trade Practice” bill. . 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres reports business during first half of 1935 
closely similar to that during first half of 1934 “and on the whole some- 
what better.” . .. Walsh in Senate and Russell in House introduce S. 2909 
and H.R. 8744 prohibiting interstate shipment of misbranded products, 
bills which should be examined by advertisers, . . . Federal Trade Com- 
mission reports thirty stipulations covering agreements to cease and desist 
from false and misleading advertising made public in June. . . . Business 


activity index of Business Week passes 1934 mark for first time this 
year. .. . Department of Commerce reports evidence of larger volume of 
retail trade for week ending July 10, than for corresponding period last 


WOM. <4 
* e 7 


Federal Reserve Board reports total dollar volume of department store 
sales in June up 4 per cent over year ago and for first six months of 
1935 up 2 per cent over corresponding period last year... . Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., finds consumer buying expanding somewhat unexpectedly. 

. Variety store sales in June, 1935, practically the same as May in 
contrast to estimated seasonal decline of about 5 per cent, according to 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. . . . Cost of living in larger 
cities of United States increased 1.8 per cent in four-month period from 
November, 1934, to March, 1935, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


G. M. S. 


+ 


Swafford-Koehle, New Agency 


Swafford-Koehle, Inc., is a new adver- 
tising agency which will begin operations 
August 1 with offices at 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. The principals are 
Charles K. Swafford, who is resigning as 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
of the National Hotel Management Com- 
pany. which includes the Hotel New 

rker, and Albert E. Koehle, who has 
been his assistant for the last four years. 

7 s e 


Joins Brooke Staff 
Mary P. Mulcahey, formerly with the 
Wylie 1 B. Jones Advertising Agency, has 
appointed to the staff of Bissell 
eee ew York, publicity, as personal 
assistant. 


a 


“Farm Journal” Appoints 

Graham Patterson, president and pub- 
lisher of The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed W. B. Wiemers, for- 
merly with the James M. Riddle 
Company, as Western advertising man- 
ager at Chicago. Jack Walker has been 
appointed to the New York office. Both 
Mr. Wiemers and Mr. Walker were 
reviously employed by The Farm 
ournal., 

+a: 


Rooney Gets Mayfair House 

The Alfred Rooney Company, Inc., 
New York agency, has obtained the ad- 
vertising account of Mayfair House, 
New York. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used, 


July 
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Warmed by the mellow Spokane 
country sunshine, Roy L. Rubel, 
New York manager for John B. 
Woodward, Inc., and Dan V. Hu- 
guenin, their San Francisco man- 
ager, climbed the slores of Steptoe 
Butte, highest peak in Whitman 
county, Washington, late in May. 


Spread out before their eyes was 
the nation’s greatest wheat-growing 
section, green with the promise of 
a bumper 1935 crop. The two Wood- 
ward men found it a leisurely 2- 
hour ride from Spokane to Colfax 
in the heart of this great “bread 
basket.” 


The fine highways they traversed, 
links in the system of 16,000 miles 
of improved highway in the Inland 
Empire, are a far cry from the roads 
of °79, the year Spokane got its first 
newspaper, The Times. Francis H. 
Cook, its publisher, bringing his 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MARVESTING WHEAT NEAR COLFAX, WASHINGTON 


press from the Coast, stopped at 
Colfax where he printed two 
issues of his paper. He started 
for Spokane April 29, 1879, with 
two wagons drawn by 16 horses, 
and the outfit was six days on 
the road between Colfax and 
Spokane. Two years later the 
Spokane Chronicle was founded 
as a weekly, and in 1883 the 
Review, predecessor of The 
Spokesman-Review, was estab- 
lished. As Roy Rubel observed, 
these newspapers have been 
“putting their roots down” dur- 
ing the half century of their 
existence. That’s why they offer 
advertisers such tremendous 
pulling power. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO 


COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY 


MAC AZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC 





Broadcasters Adopt Code 


Policy of Rigid Self-Regulation Is Continued by Convention, 


Following Prall Address 


By Leonard Lewis 


WHEN Anning S, Prall, chair- 
man of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, was mak- 
ing his speech before the National 
Association of Broadcasters (as 
was reported in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK) he may not have real- 





Leo. J. Fitzpatrick 


ized that he was setting down a 
theme that was to dominate prac- 
tically the entire session. 

But he did exactly that. His 
straightforward and forceful en- 
dorsement of the policy of self- 
regulation—a voluntary means of 
securing decency in radio advertis- 
ing instead of having hard-and- 
fast rules promulgated by a Gov- 
ernment body—gave the convention 
plenty of inspiration for the adop- 
tion of an amended code of ethics. 

The code follows: 


1. Recognizing that the radio au- 
dience includes persons of all ages 
and all types of political, social and 
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religious belief, each member sta- 
tion will endeavor to prevent the 
broadcasting of any matter which 
would commonly be regarded as 
offensive. 

2. When the facilities of a mem- 
ber station are used by others than 
the owner, the member shall ascer- 
tain the financial responsibility and 
character of such client, that no dis- 
honest, fraudulent or dangerous per- 
son, firm or corporation may gain 
access to the radio audience. 

3. Matter which is barred from 
the mails as fraudulent, deceptive o1 
obscene shall not be broadcast by 
a member station. 

4, Each member station shall re- 
fuse any advertising matter regard- 
ing products or services injurious to 
health. 

5. Each member station shall main- 
tain a public record of its current 
rates charged to advertisers for the 
use of broadcasting time together 
with all discounts, rebates, refunds 
and agency commissions which shall 
be allowed to the users of such time 
or to their recognized agents. 

6. Each member station shall re- 
fuse to accept any business on a 
cost per inquiry, contingent, or per- 
centage basis, or to accord free time 
for commercial use. 

7. No member station shall permit 
the broadcasting of advertising state- 
ments or claims which he knows or 
believes to be false, deceptive or 
grossly exaggerated. 

8. No member station shall defame 
or disparage a competitor, directly 
or indirectly, by words or acts 
which untruthfully call in question 
such competitor’s business integrity, 
ability to perform contracts, credit 
standing or quality of service. 

9. No member station shall claim 
for its service a character, scope or 
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quality which cannot be substanti- 
ated, nor shall it claim as regular 
characteristics of its service features 
which it knows to be purely tempo- 
rary or accidental. 

10. Where charges of violation of 
any article of the code of ethics of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters are filed in writing with the 
Managing Director, the Board of 
Directors shall investigate such 
charges, give opportunity for hear- 
ing and afterwards notify the station 
of its findings. 


It was really an inspiration to 
note the wholehearted eagerness 
with which the broadcasters treated 
the self-regulation program. This 
of course was only in line with 
the viewpoint long held by indi- 
vidual broadcasters and lately made 
a part of the official policy of the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
It is‘evident that programs offen- 
sive to good taste are going to be 
a more ard more into the 
background. In all fairness, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out here 
that the offensive programs are not 
confined to medical continuities. 
They include lotteries, astrology 
programs and other apparent viola- 
tions of broadcasting ethics. 

It may therefore be set down 
here that the 1935 convention, 
crystallizing as it did the work in 
behalf of decent advertising that 
has been done among broadcasters 
during the last year, actually and 
definitely aligns the radio industry 
with a policy that will not be at 
all pleasing to those advertisers 
who would step over the boundary 
lines of good taste. 

Arthur B. Church, chairman of 
the Commercial Committee, re- 
ported the activities of his com- 
mittee in carrying out the 1934 
convention’s instructions for “a 
committee of five to study what is 
pertinent information for the ad- 
vertising agencies and the adver- 
tisers who are the buyers of radio 
advertising, and to invite discus- 
sions with representatives of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and the Association 
of National Advertisers, with a 
view of setting up a bureau for 
the radio broadcasting industry.” 
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Based upon the findings of sis 
committee, which consisted of M 
Church, Joseph O. Maland, John J. 
Karol, Edgar Kobak, 

Hogan, this resolution was A 


Resolved, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters re-affirm its 
willingness to co-operate with the 
advertisers and agencies in the crea- 
tion of a co-operative bureau, and 
that the President of the Association 
be directed to appoint a committee 
of not less than five members, to be 
approved by the Board of Directors 
and to be responsible to it, the said 
committee to conduct such activities 
as may be necessary to the establish- 
ment of such a bureau and to rep- 
resent the National Association of 
Broadcasters in any discussions or 
negotiations with advertisers and/or 
agencies. 


The present committee consists 
of Mr. Church, chairman, Edgar 
Kobak, H. K. Boice, J. O. Maland, 
A. J. McCosker and Re A 
Hogan, the latter appointed as or 
ber of committee in an advisory 
capacity on engineering matters. 

Another important development 
was the creation of a bureau of 
agency recognition in accordance 
with the following resolution: 


Resotvep, That the Managing Di- 
rector be instructed to proceed im- 
mediately with the creation of a 
bureau of agency recognition in ac- 
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cordance with the plan approved 
and recommended by the Commer- 
cial Committee, with the under- 
standing that the said bureau will 
be finally established only if the cost 
of its first year of operation is under- 
written by the stations proposing to 
avail themselves of its services. 


The following standards of 
recognition, and the following form 
of statement is recommended for 
use by the broadcaster. These 
standards are the result of a study 
of the needs and desires of the 
medium, a careful analysis of the 
provisions used by other media. 


Conditions Governing Agency 
Recognition 

The broadcaster looks upon the 
advertising agency as a necessary 
element in the creation of advertis- 
ing and in the development of ad- 
vertising volume. For those essential 
services to the station it grants the 
agency a commission. 

Station will recognize ad- 
vertising agencies as being eligible 
to be granted agency commissions 
only upon their fulfilment of the 
following conditions: 

1. Financial Responsibility. To 
that end, the agency must furnish 
evidence of its financial responsibil- 
ity. It must have resources adequate 
to its needs and business practices 
that are sound. 

2. Demonstrated Ability. The 
principals as individuals and the 
agency as an organization, must 
have demonstrated their ability to 
develop and serve advertisers and 
to render broadcast advertising ser- 
vice. The individual applicant must 
have presented satisfactory evidence 
of his or its integrity and financial 
ability to meet its obligations. 

3. Bona Fide Service. To the end 
that it may render bona fide eco- 
nomic service to advertiser and 
broadcaster alike, the agency 

(a) must be operating primarily 
in the agency field. 

(b) must not be préjudiced in its 
judgment of media or forms of ad- 
vertising service by investment or 
interest in any organization engaged 
in the sale of advertising or its 
mechanics. 

(c) to insure the bona fide trans- 
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lation of the commission granted by 
the station into service, the agency 
must not rebate, either directly or 
indirectly, any portion of its com- 
mission to any third party. 

4. Co-operative Practice. The 
agency must be willing to establish 
a continuing co-operation with the 
Association—ready to give neces- 
sary, proper and accurate informa- 
tion as to its financial condition and 
methods of operation upon reason- 
able request. 

5. Duration of Recognition. Final 
recognition will be granted only fol- 
lowing a probationary period. Rec- 
ognition will continue for so long as 
the agency complies with the condi- 
tions set forth herein. 


Special Conditions Governing 
Payment of Commissions 


Station further states that 
the following conditions will govern 
the payment of commissions to rec- 
ognized agencies: 

1. No agency commission will be 
paid on accounts which the station 
has developed and where the sales- 
man has secured the order and 
schedule prior to a recognized 
agency being appointed to handle 
the account. Regular commissions 
will be paid, however, to a recog- 
nized agency on any subsequent 
contract schedule or service which 
may be placed through or performed 
by the said agency for the same 
account, 

2. No agency commission will be 
paid for business placed at the sta- 
tion’s retail or local rate unless spe- 
cifically provided for in the rate card. 


_ At an N. A. B. director’s meet- 
ing held in New York on June 22, 
it had been agreed that the mea- 
sured service or “per piece” basis 
on the copyright situation was in 
the best interests of broadcasters. 
However, in view of the circum- 
stances with regard to the 
Government’s suit against the 
American Society of Authors and 
Publishers and the fact that the 
directors had concluded ‘that there 
was little chance of A. S. C. A. P. 
agreeing to the “per piece” basis, 
the action of National Broadcasting 
Company, Columbia Broadcasting 
System and station WCAU in sign- 
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In Detroit, 
The Detroit Times 
leads in READER 
RESPONSIVENESS 


420,000 


INQUIRIES 


in the first 4 months of 1935 


420,000 inquiries between January 1st and May 
1st, 1935—inquiries received from Times women 
readers interested in the dozens of fine features of 
Times women's pages. 

420,000 inquiries in four months! A new high 
in Detroit reader response. 

And Detroit Times readers respond just as 
heartily to advertising as to their favorite Times 
features. 


DETROIT: a =TIMES 


“IN DETROIT. . . THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST INTERNATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING SERVICE—RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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ing a five-year agreement with 
A. S. C. A. P. on the old basis, was 
approved. 

Isaac D. Levy who has been 
dealing with the copyright problem 
for N. A. B. and who had agreed 
to a five-year contract with 
A. S. C. A. P. for his station was 
opposed by Joseph C. Hostetler, 
N. A. B. copyright counsel. The 
addresses of these two gentlemen 
precipitated the most fiery session 
of the convention. 

The nominating committee pre- 
sented their tickets which did not 
include the name of Mr. Levy to 
succeed himself as treasurer. He 
was nominated by petition from the 
floor by Alfred J. McCosker, chair- 
man of the Board of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

The following officers of 
N. A. B. were elected: 

President: Leo J. Fitzpatrick— 
WJR; Ist vice-president, Charles 
Meyers—KOIN-KALE;; 2nd vice- 
president, Edward A. _Allen— 
WLVA;; treasurer, Isaac D. Levy, 
WCAU, James W. Baldwin, assis- 


— 


Joins Oldetyme Distillers 


James R. White, formerly publishing 
director of Liquor Store ispenser, 
has joined Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., New 
York, as head of a new department de- 
voted to co-ordinating their efforts with 
those of wholesalers, retailers, and State 
liquor commissions. He was at one time 
vice-president and director of sales and 
advertising of Jenkins Brothers, valve 
and rubber manufacturers, 

J * — 


Sachtleben to Donahue & Coe 


Arthur F. Sachtleben, for the last 
twenty years with the Frank Presbrey 
Agency, New York, as executive vice- 
president and a director, has resigned 
to join Donahue & Coe, Inc., New York 
agency. 

a . = 


Has Cal-Aspirin Account 

The Cal-Aspirin Corporation, Chicago, 
has appointed Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
& Finn, of that city, as its advertising 
al Newspap€rs and radio will be 
used. 


“Time” Adds Honneus 


William Stone Honneus, for the last 
eight years with N. W. Ayer & Son, has 


pened the Philadelphia sales staff of 
ime. 
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tant to Philip G. Loucks since 
1933, was elected managing direc- 
tor to succeed Mr. Loucks who had 
resigned as managing director to 
return to private law practice. 

The following directors were 
elected. 

Ralph Brunton, KJBS; W. W. 
Gedge, WMBC; Thomas Symonds, 
KFPY; Edward Craig, WSM. 

Some of the candidates for the 
three-year terms polled an elective 
minority and the convention de- 
clared that a vacancy existed on 
the board. The board at its meet- 
ing following the conclusion of the 
convention named Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., of the Des Moines 
Register Tribune as a director to 
serve until the next convention. 

Directors continued : 

Alfred J. McCosker, WOR; 
Harry C. Butcher, WJSV; John J. 
Gillin, Jr.,. WOW ; Gordon Persons, 
WSFA; Wm. S. Hedges, WEAF; 
H. K. Carpenter WHK; I. R. 
Lounsberry, WGR-WKBW ; Frank 
M. Russell, WMAL-WRC; Arthur 
B. Church, KNBC. 


+ + 


Hurley to Reed & Barton 


William T. Hurley, Jr., has resigned 
as sales promotion manager of the Gor- 
ham Company, Providence, R. I., and 
is now assistant to the sales manager of 
the Reed & Barton Corporation, Taun- 
ton, Mass., in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising. 


Paul Meyer with Bach Studios 


Paul Meyer, for many years publisher 
of the Theatre Magazine and later vice- 
resident of the World Broadcasting 
ystem, has joined the Oscar B. Bach 
Studios, Inc., New York, as director of 
sales. 


New Export Publication 


The Overseas Trader, a_ publication 
devoted to technical problems of export 
departments, will be published monthly, 
beginning August 1, by the American 
Manufacturers Export Association. 

. . 7 
Majestic Appoints Anfenger 

The Majestic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, manufacturer of stoves 
and ranges since 1880, has appointed the 


Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc., St. 
Louis, as sales and advertising counsel. 
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Selling Expense and Budgets 














Or to 
.. Different Organization Set-Ups Make Promotion Accounting 
mete Problems Difficult 
rr. W. 
ionds . . ‘ 
nd [Telegram] for dispute under the item “All 
r the Detroit, Micu. other direct selling costs” and also 
Ctive Editor of Printers’ Inx: — ao He x od ,other than promo- 
yee WOULD LIKE TO KNOW DISTINCTION As a general thing, however, a 
on MADE BY VARIOUS COMPANIES BE- well-set-up sales department is so 
— TWEEN SALES EXPENSE, DIRECT SALES nicely adjusted and its duties so 
_ PROMOTION, AND ADVERTISING. well defined that there can be little 
a E:mer W. FRoEHLICH, dispute as to what constitutes direct 
to Mac Manus, JoHn anp selling costs. v4 
Apams, Inc. When it comes to determining 
‘ : ‘ what is advertising expenditure and 
QR: F a company budgets its ex- what is sales promotion expendi- 
” y penditures so that there are two _ ture, however, the problem is vastly 
oy broad divisions—one for sales ex- different. Several years ago 
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one for sales, one for sales pro- 
motion, and a third for advertising 
—there arises one of the most vex- 
ing accounting problems that faces 
an advertiser. 

Where sales promotion and ad- 
vertising merge, there is a hazy, 
ill-defined No Man’s Land that 
has baffled some of the best ac- 
counting brains in the business. 

One of the best brief analyses 
of sale costs is found in “An 
Analysis of the Distribution Costs 
of 312 Manufacturers,” published 
by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc. This defines direct 
selling costs as salesmen’s salaries, 
bonuses and commissions ; traveling 
expenses, including salesmen’s auto 
expenses; sales office expenses, in- 
cluding office salaries in sales 
departments, office supplies, tele- 
phone, telegraph, rent, postage and 
other items and like expenses for 
related sales service, sales adjust- 
ment or installation departments, 
other than promotional activities 
included under sales promotion; all 
other direct selling costs. 

Obviously’ most of these items 
are out-and-out sales expense. 


There is, of course, an opportunity 


in nearly as many definitions as 
there were replies. It became im- 
mediately apparent that each com- 
pany had a different conception of 
the problem based on its own 
set-up. . 

Furthermore, after the results of 
the query were published, a number 
of letters were received from ad- 
vertising and sales promotion ex- 
ecutives objecting to the definitions 
that had been given and arguing 
hotly for other points of view. 

In the A. N. A. analysis there is 
an item for “advertising and sales 
promotion” which is defined as 
follows : 

“(a) Total expenditures in all 
recognized advertising media, such 
as general magazines ; newspapers ; 
business, class, agricultural, trade 
and industrial publications; radio 
broadcasting ; direct mail, outdoor 
advertising; car cards; window 
displays; and’ dealer helps ;—ad- 
vertising, production costs (art- 
work, engravings, etc.). 

“© Salaries and office expenses 
of indirect selling or sales promo- 
tion departments, such as adver- 
tising department, market analysis 
department, educational, publicity 
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or market development forces; in- 
cluding any proration of adminis- 
tration expense to advertising and 
indirect selling costs. 

“(c) Samples (including cost of 
distributing ).” 

This definition does not help a 
great deal the advertising man who 
is trying to make a definite dis- 
tinction between advertising and 
sales promotion. 

In many companies there is a 
department known as “The Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion De- 
partment.” At the head of this is 
an advertising and sales promotion 
manager who may report direct to 
the sales manager or who may be 
considered, on the organization 
chart, as of equal rank with the 
sales manager, both of them re- 
porting to the president or an ex- 
ecutive vice-president. This is 
probably the most common prac- 
tice where sales promotion is not 
one of the most important items in 
the merchandising set-up. 

In other companies, however, we 
find a variety of arrangements. For 
instance, some companies have dis- 
tinct advertising departments and 
sales promotion departments each 
with its own head. Usually the 
heads of these departments report 
to the sales manager, although in 
a few companies it is found that 
they rank equally with each other 
and with the sales manager, all 
three reporting to a higher officer. 

In some organizations the sales 
promotion manager is subordinate 
to the advertising manager who is 
equal in rank with the sales man- 
ager. In other cases the sales 
promotion manager is independent 
of the advertising manager but 
subordinate to the sales manager. 
This is probably the least efficient 
arrangement, but the activities of 
certain companies are so carried 
out that this seems to be the 
most satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

One company has a sales man- 
ager and an advertising manager 
of equal rank. Under the adver- 
tising manager is an assistant ad- 
vertising manager and a sales pro- 
motion manager of equal rank both 
reporting to the advertising 
manager. 
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The complicated arrangements 
just described indicate a confusion 
of thinking which makes it im- 
possible to define any practice as 
the “common” practice. 

A negative way of approaching 
the problem is probably the best. 
This is to study what expenses are 
considered definitely advertising 
expenses and then to assume that 
the expenses of other sales promo- 
tional activities must be listed in 
the budget as sales promotional 
expenses. 

In Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
January, 1931, an article “Simple 
Records for an Advertisi De- 
partment,” by Albert E. Haase, 
gave a sample ledger sheet which 
classified advertising expenses in 
six groups as follows: 


A. Administrative Expense 


. Salaries 

. Traveling Expenses 
Rent 

. Heat, Light, Power 
Tel. & Tel. 

Office Equip. & Spl. 

. Postage & Express 

. Research, Service Fees 
. Association Dues 
Misc. 


B. Consumer Contacts 
. Magazines 
. Newspapers 
. Radio Broadcasting 
. Direct Mail 
. Farm Papers 
. Car Cards 
. Outdoor 
. Postage & Express 
. Misc. 


C. Dealer Helps 


. Store & Window Displays 
. Dealer Signs 

. Direct Mail 

. Stationery 

. Imprinting 

. Electros, Mats 

. House Organ 

. Postage & Express 

. Misc. 


D. Trade Contacts 
29. Business Papers 
30. House Organ 
31. Direct Mail 
32. Postage & Express 
33. Misc. 


— 
DO DONT D en me oD 
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DOMINATES 


the Minneapolis market in 
circulation and advertising 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
LEADS IN ADVERTISING 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 


Minne apolis 
Tribune 


REACHES MOST FAMILIES AT LOWEST COST 
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E. Export 
34. Space 
35. Direct Mail 
36. Misc. 


F. Mechanical 


37. Artwork, Sketches 
38. Photographs 

39. Engraving 

40. Misc. 


G. Miscellaneous 


With this sample ledger sheet 
went the following explanatory 
notes : 

A. Administrative Expense—Un- 
der Administrative Expense should 
be listed all items of overhead and 
other costs of maintaining an ad- 
vertising department not applicable 
under the other classifications listed 
below. 

Item No. 8—Research and Service 
Fees should include such expendi- 
tures as money spent for special 
investigations, research work and 
extra fees charged by agency in 
field surveys. 

B. Consumer Contacts—This 
classification should include all 
sums spent for advertising pur- 
poses which are aimed directly at 
the consumer, as _ distinguished 
from Dealer Helps, Trade Con- 
tacts, etc. 

The average advertiser will not, 
of course, be using all of the media 
listed and therefore ‘his numerical 
system will depend entirely on the 
number of mediums used. On the 
other hand, no effort is made to 
list all possible mediums, a suffi- 
cient number being listed merely 
to show what type of expenditures 
should be listed under each classi- 
fication. 

C. Dealer Helps—This classifi- 
cation enables the advertiser to 
instantly determine the amount of 
co-operation that is being given to 
dealers. Under it should be listed 
all expenses which have to do 
with advertising employed in the 
dealer’s store or sent out by the 
dealer. 

Item 27 should include all trans- 
portation charges having to do 
with sending letters, displays or 
other bulk matter to the dealer. 

D. Trade Contacts—The ex- 
penditures for all advertising de- 
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signed to increase sales with the 
trade would be included under “D.” 

E. Export—If the company is a 
large export advertiser, classifica- 
tion “E” should very properly be 
broken down into many more sub- 
divisions. The advertiser may 
not only wish to keep a careful 
record of his expenditures accord- 
ing to country but also according 
to the media used in each country. 

F. Mechanical—All advertising 
production costs should be listed 
under “E.” The term “mechani- 
cal” should include artwork, lay- 
outs, proofs, engraving and any 
other costs that enter into the prep- 
aration of the advertising. 

G. Miscellaneous—No attempt 
has been made to list the various 
items which come under Miscel- 
laneous, this being left to the dis- 
cretion of the advertiser. This 
classification should include such 
items as advertising literature to 
stockholders, salesmen’s portfolios, 


etc. 

In “A Chart for Allocation of 
the Advertising Appropriation” 
Printers’ INK MonrtTHLy in 1931 
defined appropriation charges and 
placed them in three classes: a 
white list—those that belong in the 
advertising account; a black list— 
those that do not belong in the 
advertising account although too 
frequently put there; and the gray 
list—border-line charges, some- 
times belonging in the advertising 
account and sometimes in other 
accounts, depending on circum- 
stances. 

This chart, a copy of which is 
available to any reader of Print- 
ERS’ INK free of charge, has had 
wide distribution and has been re- 
vised twice so that it may be 
considered to represent the best 
practice. In this chart the white 
list consists of the following: 

Space: (Paid advertising in all 
recognized mediums, including :) 
Newspapers, periodicals, business 
papers, technical journals, farm 
papers, religious papers, class 
journals, car cards, posters, theater 
programs, outdoor advertising, win- 
dow displays, counter displays, 
store signs, novelties, booklets, di- 
rectories, direct advertising, cartons 
and labels (when used exclusively 
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for advertising purposes such as in 
window displays), catalogs, pack- 
age inserts (when used as adver- 
tising and not just as direction 
sheets), house magazines to dealers 
or consumers, motion pictures (in- 
cluding talking pictures) when used 
for advertising, slides, export ad- 
vertising, dealer helps, reprints of 
advertisements used in mail or for 
display, radio, all other printed and 
lithographed material used directly 
for advertising purposes. 

Administration: Salaries of ad- 
vertising department executives and 
employees, office supplies and fix- 
tures used solely by advertising 
department, commissions and fees 
to advertising agencies, special 
writers or advisers, expenses in- 
curred by salesmen when on work 
for advertising department, travel- 
ing expenses of department em- 
ployees engaged in departmental 
business, (Note: In some compa- 
nies these go into special “Admin- 
istration” account). 

Mechanical: Artwork, typog- 
raphy, engraving, mats, electros, 
photographs etc. 

Miscellaneous: Transportation of 
advertising material (to include 
postage and other carrying 
charges), fees to window display 
installation services, other miscel- 
laneous expenses connected with 
items on the White List 

On the gray list are included the 
following : 

Samples, demonstrations, fairs, 
canvassing, rent, light, heat, de- 
preciation of equipment used by 
advertising department, telephone 
and other overhead expenses ap- 
portioned to advertising depart- 
ment, house magazines going to 
salesmen, advertising automobiles, 
premiums, membership in associa- 
tions or other organizations devoted 
to advertising, testing bureaus, ad- 
vertising portfolios for salesmen, 
contributions to special advertising 
funds of trade associations, display 
signs on the factory or office build- 
ing, salesmen’s catalogs, research 
and market investigations, adver- 
tising allowances to trade for co- 
operative effort. 

On the black list are included 
the following: 

Free goods, picnic and bazaar 
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programs, charitable, religious and 
fraternal donations, other expenses 
for “good-will” purposes, cartons, 
labels, instruction sheets, packages, 
press agentry, stationery used out- 
side advertising department, price 
lists, salesmen’s calling cards, mo- 
tion pictures for sales use only, 
house magazines going to factory, 
bonuses to trade, special rebates, 
membership in trade associations, 
entertaining customers or prospects, 
annual reports, showrooms, demon- 
stration stores, sales convention 
expenses, salesmen’s samples (in- 
cluding photographs used in lieu 
of samples) welfare activities 
among employees, such recrea- 
tional activities as baseball teams, 
etc., sales expenses at conventions, 
cost of salesmen’s automobiles, 
“special editions” which approach 
advertisers on “good-will” selling 
basis, 


No Division Would Be Needed 
in Ideal Set-Up 


Of course, in an ideal organiza- 
tion there would be no need for a 
careful division of advertising. and 
sales promotion expenses. Un- 
fortunately, as businesses are run 
today departmental budgets are 
usually set up and the head of each 
department has .a keen desire to 
keep his exnenses within bounds. 
Frequently this leads him to en- 
deavor to throw expenses into 
other departments which actually 
belong in his own.: 

In the final analysis, of course, 
the problem can be taken care of 
by setting up a strict accounting 
system. The creation of such a 
system may cause plenty of head- 
aches as sales manager, advertising 
manager and sales promotion head 
battle over what is to be included 
under the expenses of their par- 
ticular departments. Once, how- 
ever, such a system is put in opera- 
tion, expenses are clearly defined 
and there is little room for 
argument, 

The well-organized company 
allocates a certain amount of 
money each year to promote the 
sales of its products and experience 
will soon demonstrate how this 
money should be allocated as to 
individual departments. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


June Newspaper and Farm-Paper Linage Decline from 1934 
Level 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OR June, 1935, the newspaper 

index declined 5.3 per cent from 
May. The index for June is 76.1 
as compared with 80.4 for May. 
The decrease in the index repre- 
sents the decline in June newspaper 
linage from May after the usual 
adjustments for number of days 
in a month, for five Sundays, and 
for seasonal variation. 

Actual linage in June was 
smaller than in May but June 
newspaper linage normally falls 
short in May, and the decrease in 
the index, which is corrected for 
seasonal variation, means that the 
June decline therefore was larger 


than the usual seasonal drop-off. 

The June index also registered 
a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 
June, 1934. June was the first month 
when the newspaper index for any 
one month of 1935 fell below the 
index for the corresponding month 
of 1934. The P. I. Magazine In- 
dex, published last week, likewise 
showed that June was the first 
month when the magazine index 
for any month during 1935 was be- 
low the same month of last year. 
General business uncertainty, ac- 
centuated by legislative proposals 
in Washington, is probably causing 
a postponement of advertising plans 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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INK, concentrate their circulation in 
the 1276 tested volume markets . 


e's. . 


where 75% of all a 
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and a more severe seasonal drop 
this summer than usual. 


Farm Papers 


The farm-paper index for June 
stands at 63.9, which is a decline 
of 1,1 per cent from May when 
the index was 64.6. This repre- 


INK July 18, 1935 
sents the change in farm-paper 
advertising after the usual adjust- 
ments were made in the linage, in- 
cluding correction for normal sea- 
sonal change. As compared with 
1934 the farm-paper index showed 
a decline of slightly less than 1 per 
cent from June, 1934. 
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ERIK R. SINGER 


No theme is more important 
today, Mr. Billerbeck, than the 
one The United States News 
covers—national affairs. No 
other publication is devoted 
exclusively to this one subject. 
The United States News, 
therefore, engages the interest 
of thinking people with money 
in all parts of the country. 
You can place a newspaper 
or magazine campaign before 
these people at a very low 
cost, and know that the copy 
will be seen and read. 


One of a Series 


| agree with you, 

Mr. Singer. There is no 
subject of keener interest 
among intelligent people 
than national affairs. The 
United States News is 
to be commended on its 
splendid editorial and 
reportorial treatment of 
this subject. The 
information is condensed, 
clarified and interpreted 
in a way that makes it 
easy to read—and yet 
it is comprehensive. 


H. M. BILLERBECK, Manager of Media 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Co. 


The United States News 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York 


The Anited States News 


The Weekly Ni ugazine of Nati Published at Washington 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 247 Park Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 








Right to Be Let Alone: Its 
Part in Advertising 


The subject of the right of privacy, so far as the 
simulation of a person’s features in an advertisement is 
concerned, is one that is apt to confront almost any 


advertiser at one time or another. 


This article on the 


topic is extracted from a more extended one which 
appeared in the June issue of The American Mercury, 
from which it is reprinted with permission. 


By Newman Levy 


A BOUT thirty years ago a beau- 
tiful young woman named Abi- 
gail Roberson was shocked to dis- 
cover that her portrait was being 
used to adorn an advertisement for 
a well-known brand of flour. She 
was not only shocked but indig- 
nant, nor was her indignation 
soothed by the complimentary leg- 
end, “The Flour of the Family,” 
that accompanied her picture. There 
was no question of libel. It was 
a good, almost flattering likeness ; 
in fact, so excellent was the por- 
trait that her friends had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing her as they 
observed it “conspicuously posted 
and displayed in stores, warehouses, 
saloons, and other public places.” 
The result was that Miss Rober- 
son, to quote the prim, legal lan- 
guage of her complaint, was 
“greatly humiliated by the scoffs 
and jeers of persons who recognized 
her face and picture on this ad- 
vertisement, and her good name 
has been attacked, causing her 
great distress and suffering both 
in body and mind; that she was 
made sick and suffered a severe 
nervous shock, was confined to her 
bed and compelled to employ a 
physician because of these facts.” 
So Miss Roberson brought suit to 
restrain the mill from unlawfully 
using her picture, and also to re- 
cover $50,000 to compensate her 
for her “suffering in body and 
mind.” 
This was the first case on rec- 
ord to recover damages for an 
invasion of what is now called “the 


right of privacy.” Somehow or 
other this interesting right had been 
overlooked during the centuries of 
development of English and Amer- 
ican law. All other rights and 
injuries had been passed upon in 
countless judicial decisions, but ap- 
parently the question of a man’s 
ownership of his own face had 
never arisen to perplex the judicial 
mind. A learned legal article en- 
titled, “The Right of Privacy” had 
appeared in the Harvard Law Re- 
view written by Louis D. Bran- 
deis, now Mr. Testice Brandeis of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
The article collected all the per- 
tinent cases and indicated that such 
right did exist. and if it did not, 
it ought to. But Blackstone had 
never mentioned it, nor had Kent, 
so when Miss Roberson’s distress 
in body and mind arrived, finally, 
in the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, that learned body found it- 
self in virgin, unexplored legal 
territory. 

It should be remembered that 
Miss Roberson was not libeled ; on 
the contrary, she was flattered. Her 
quite under ble grievance was 
that she did not like to see her 
portrait upon the walls of “stores, 
warehouses, saloons, and other pub- 
lic places.” “Such publicity,” said 
Chief Judge Parker, later a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the 
United States, “which some find 
agreeable is to plaintiff very dis- 
tasteful.” After a careful con- 
sideration of all the relevant au- 
thorities, which were, in fact, no 
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authorities at all, because the ques- 
tion had never arisen before, the 
court decided by a vote of four 
to three that Miss Roberson had 
no redress: Judge Gray, who wrote 
the dissenting opinion said, “The 
proposition is, to me, an incon- 
ceivable one that these defendants 
may, unauthorizedly, use the like- 
ness of this young woman upon 
their advertisement as a method 
of attracting widespread public at- 
tention to their wares, and that 
she must submit to the mortify- 
ing notoriety without right to in- 
voke the exercise of the preventive 
power of a court of equity.” 

The proposition was evidently in- 
conceivable, also, to the members 
of the New York legislature, who 
perhaps saw a danger of their 
own portraits decorating unlegis- 
lative surroundings. At any rate, 
at the very next session they en- 
acted an amendment to the Civil 
Rights Law, which provided that 
“a person, firm, or corporation that 
uses for advertising purposes, or 
for the purposes of trade the name, 
portrait, or picture of any living 
person without having first obtained 
the written consent of such per- 
son, or if a minor, of his or her 
parent or guardian, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” It also provided 
that the person injured might ob- 
tain an injunction and _ recover 
damages. 


Followed by Legal 
Controversies 


The new amendment to the New 
York Civil Rights Law, a revo- 
lutionary change, was followed by 
a succession of legal controversies 
in which it was learnedly attempted 
to show that the law did not mean 
what it said, that it did not say 
what it meant, that the law was 
unconstitutional, and that the right 
of a butcher to place the classic 
features of a protesting actor upon 
his hams was’ one of those inalien- 
able rights for which our fathers 
had frozen at Valley Forge. 

One of the early questions of in- 
terpretation to arise was “What 
is an advertisement?” The prob- 
lem came about in this way. A 
lady . was photographed while 
boarding a street car one day with 
her child. Later the car company, 
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for the purpose of educating the 
public and preventing accidents, had 
signs made illustrating the correct 
and incorrect way to board a car. 
These cards were exhibited in all 
their cars, and the lady’s photo- 
graph was used to show the in- 
correct way. 


Picture Not Used 
for Trade 


This presented a knotty legal 
problem. The picture was not 
used for trade, nor was it an ad- 
vertisement to get business. Pas- 
sengers were not induced to patron- 
ize the street car line by the picture 
of the plaintiff, unwillingly ex- 
hibited as a horrible example. If 
anything, it was for a benevolent 
public purpose. The court recog- 
nized that although “such educa- 
tion has an individual value for 
the traveler on the car, an eco- 
nomic value for the State,” it has 
also “a possible and indirect pe- 
cuniary value for the carrier.” But 
such value, it pointed out “is re- 
mote in a legal sense and negligi- 
ble.” That is, the sign might 
prevent accident suits, but that did 
not mean that it was being used 
for trade. 

The court then tackled the ques- 
tion of whether. the picture was 
for “advertising purposes,” and 
concluded that it was, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to damages. 
It stated this highly sensible rule: 
“The right of privacy under the 
statute cannot be invaded for pur- 
poses purely informative or re- 
demptive, whether the altruist be 
entirely a charitable envoy or a 
railway company. No cause is so 
exalted that it may allure by ex- 
posing the portrait of a person to 
the public gaze. The statute does 
not mean that the grocer may not 
without written consent use an- 
other’s picture to advertise his 
goods, but that a reformer may 
without such consent expose it to 
call attention to ways and means 
of reformation.” 

Then came the celebrated Jack 
Binns case, which further enlarged 
the scope of-the law. On January 
23, 1909, the steamships Republic 
and Florida collided at sea. This 
was in the early days of radio, 
and Jack Binns, the radio operator 
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of the Republic, sent out a C. Q. D. 
to summon aid. The message was 
received by the steamship Baltic 
and by the station at Nantucket. 
The Baltic hastened to the aid of 
the sinking ships, and arrived in 
time to rescue all the passengers. 
During it all Jack Binns remained 
at his post, continuing to send out 
calls for help. For the first time 
in history the radio had been used 
in a marine disaster, hundreds of 
lives were saved, and Jack Binns 
became a national hero. 

Shortly afterward, a motion pic- 
ture producer made a picture called 
C. Q. D. or Saved by Wireless: 
A True Story of the Wreck of 
the Republic. This picture, with 
the exception of a few shots of 
the Baltic as it entered New York 
harbor, was made in the studio. 
Actors were employed to imper- 
sonate Binns and others, and the 
name of Jack Binns appeared sev- 
eral times in the subtitles. One 
read, “John R. Binns, the Wireless 
Operator in His Cabin Aboard the 
S.S. Republic.” Another was, 
“Jack Binns and His Good Amer- 
ican Smile.” 


Binns Brought Suit to 
Enjoin the Picture 

His Good American Smile ap- 
parently faded when he learned 
that he had become the involuntary 
hero of a motion picture, and Mr. 
Binns promptly brought suit to 
enjoin the picture, and to recover 
damages for the unlawful use of 
his name for trade and advertising 
purposes. There was no claim for 
libel, so presumably he had no 
fault to find with the actor who 
impersonated him. 

Having decided in the street car 
case that an advertisement does not 
necessarily have to be for profit, 
the court now undertook to solve 
the question of when is a portrait 
not a portrait. The use of the 
plaintiff's name did not present any 
great difficulties; the defendants 
were trying to cash in on his he- 
roic exploit, so the court promptly 
decided that the name was being 
used for commercial purposes. 

The impersonation of Binns, 
however, presented a different prob- 
lem. There is nothing in the re- 
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port to indicate whether or not 
the actor resembled him. The court 
did not even consider that, but de- 
cided that not only his name but 
his picture was unlawfully used, 
“A picture within the meaning of 
the statute is not necessarily a pho- 
tograph of the living person, but 
includes any representation of such 
person. The picture represented 
by the defendant to be a true pic- 
ture of the plaintiff, and exhibited 
to the public as such, was intended 
to be, and it was, a representation 
of the plaintiff. The defendant is 
in no position to say that the pic- 
ture does not represent the plain- 
tiff or that it was an actual pic- 
ture made up to look like and 
impersonate the plaintiff.” 


Simulation of One Person 
by Another 


Thus it was judicially decided 
that not only is an authentic por- 
trait protected against unauthorized 
commercial use, but also a simula- 
tion of a person by another. The 
reason given in the opinion sounds 
convincing : 

“If the use of the plaintiff’s name 
and picture as shown in this case 
is not within the terms of the 
statute, then the picture of any 
individual can be similarly made 
and exhibited for the purpose of 
showing his peculiarities as of 
dress and walk, and his personal 
fads, eccentricities, amusements, 
and even his private life. By such 
pictures an audience would be 
amused and the makers of films 
and exhibitors would be enriched. 
The greater the exaggeration in 
such a series of pictures, so long 
as they were not libelous, the 
greater would be the profit of the 
picture maker and the exhibitor.” 

This opens up an interesting field 
of speculation. In a recent suc- 
cessful revue, As Thousands Cheer, 
there were sketches depicting hu- 
morous, imaginary scenes in the 
lives of various celebrities: John 
D. Rockefeller and his family, 
King George of England, Queen 
Mary and the Prince of Wales, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pick- 
ford, and others, The actors were 
made up to resemble the originals 
with startling fidelity. Would such 
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impersonations come within the de- 
cision in the Jack Binns case? 
Unquestionably, the revue was pro- 
duced for profit. The names of 
the individuals impersonated appear 
on the program. Whether or not 
an impersonation upon the stage 
is a picture or portrait is, perhaps, 
debatable, but the use of the ac- 
tual names seems to come within 
the language of the case. 

A closer analogy is suggested 
by an announcement I recently saw 
of a new kind of newsreel. The 
producers intend to depict current 
events by pictures taken in their 
studio, the parts to be played by 
actors impersonating the originals. 
This is quite like what was done 
in the Jack Binns case. 

It should be pointed” out. how- 
ever, that genuine newsreels do not 
come under the prohibition of the 
statute. This was squarely decided 
in an interesting case brought by 
Mrs. Grace Humiston, a New York 
attorney, against a motion picture 
company for exhibiting her picture 
on the screen in their Animated 
Weekly. Mrs, Humiston had come 
into prominence by solving a no- 
torious murder case after the police 
had failed. The film showed vari- 
ous episodes connected with the 
murder, including a picture of Mrs. 
Humiston riding in an automobile 
with a captain of police. It was 
to this that she objected. 


News Film Has Same 
Right as Newspaper 

It was held that a news film 
had the same right fairly to re- 
port the news as a newspaper. It 
is true, the court said, that news- 
reels are published for profit, but 
so is a newspaper. Incidentally, 
the court decided (one judge dis- 
senting), that the plaintiff’s name 
and picture might be used on post- 
ers to advertise the newsreel. 

The statute, it has been seen, 
not only gave a man a right to 
the exclusive enjoyment of his own 
face, if I may borrow a legal 
phrase, but also to his own name. 
One of the early cases on that 
aspect of the problem was brought 
by the former president of Har- 
vard, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Dr. 
Eliot, it will be recalled, once stated 
that all the essentials of a liberal 
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education could be contained in a 
five-foot shelf of books, and to 
prove his point he gave his list 
of books to the press. An enter- 
prising publisher, with Dr. Eliot's 
permission, thereupon published a 
set of books called Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf. Another, and 
possibly more enterprising pub- 
lisher, also published, without per- 
mission, however, Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf, and the learned doctor 
brought an action to restrain him. 
The court promptly decided that 
the use of the name was unlawful, 
that it was for the purpose of 
trade, and granted the injunction. 

It is interesting to note that, 
although individuals have gained 
a limited right of privacy, corpo- 
rations have none. It'has long 
been known that corporations have 
no souls. It has also been judi- 
cially determined that they have 
no feelings. 

This was settled in an action 
brought by Vassar College against 
a candy manufacturer for selling 
and advertising a brand of choco- 
lates called Vassar Chocolates. On 
the candy boxes and the advertise- 
ments was a picture of a young 
lady in mortar board and academic 
gown, standing before a Grecian 
temple that might be supposed to 
represent one of Vassar’s classic 
halls. There was also a reproduc- 
tion of the college pennant, the 
college yell, and the college seal. 
On the seal, however, in place of 
the college motto, “Vassar College 
—Purity and Wisdom,” were the 
words, “Vassar Chocolates—Al- 
ways Fresh.” Probably it was the 
words “Always Fresh” that aroused 
the embattled alumnae to enter 
upon litigation. 

The use of the name and insig- 
nia of the college was, so they said, 
“a matter of regret, pain, and an- 
noyance to the students and to the 
graduates of the college, and tends 
to depreciate the college in the eyes 
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Death of W. W. Matos 


William W. Matos, president of the 
William W. Matos Advertising Com- 
pany. founded by him thirty years ago in 

hiladelphia, died at Swarthmore, Pa., 
on July 11, aged sixty-two. He was a 
charter member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
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of the public.” It was further 
claimed that the offending choco- 
lates would cause the college to 
“lose its standing and supremacy 
as an educationai institution, and 

. suffer a loss . . . it cannot 
estimate.” 

This was pretty terrible, and the 
distress of the corporate body and 
the academic mind caused the 
United States District Court to in- 
dulge in a twelve-page opinion in 
which it decided that the appre- 
hensions of the college were un- 
founded and the injuries psycho- 
logical. 

As life becomes more complex, 
more socialized, and more mecha- 
nized the “right to be let alone,” 
as one judge called it, becomes 
increasingly threatened. Particu- 


-larly is this true of those who 


have unluckily achieved celebrity 
of some sort. “A statesman, au- 
thor, artist, or inventor,” said the 
judge in a certain Federal case, 
“who asks for and desires public 
recognition, may be said to have 
surrendered his right to the public.” 

If a man builds a better mouse- 
trap than his neighbor, the world 
will not only beat a path to his 
door, it will make newsreels of 
him and his wife in beach pajamas, 
it will discuss his diet and his 
health, it will publish heart-throb 
stories of his love life, it will pub- 
licize him, analyze him, photograph 
him, and make his life thoroughly 
miserable by feeding to the palpi- 
tant public intimate details of things 
that are none of its damned busi- 
ness. A man who has once faced 
the smoke of battle is doomed to 
go through life forever dodging 
the smoke of the flashlight cam- 
era. Some headway has been made, 
and some immunities have been 
gained. The law of “the right of 
privacy” is still in its infancy. Per- 
haps nothing much can be done 
about it, but it is important to keep 
thinking about it. 
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Names R. G. Roth 


Richard G. Roth has been named gen- 
eral manager of Wm. Taylor Sons & 
Company, Cleveland department store. 

e has m with James McCreery Com- 
pany, New York, the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation and Lord & Taylor, 
New York, in merchandising capacities. 
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UTOMOBILE manufacturers 

are going to receive some out- 
side advertising help this summer, 
compliments of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). In an inten- 
sive advertising campaign in 1,555 
newspapers in the company’s Mid- 
die Western territory will be in- 
cluded advertisements giving pic- 
torial sales talks for various makes 
of new cars. 

Each advertisement will be ad- 
dressed to owners of one specific 
kind of automobile, congratulating 
them on their choice. A series of 
photographic illustrations will 
dramatize outstanding features of 
the car under discussion. 

The gasoline sales hook is built 
around the point that most sales- 
men who demonstrate the particu- 
lar car featured prefer Standard 
Red Crown. Each piece of copy 
carries a “box score” of a certified 
survey conducted among salesmen 
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Stone Wright Appointments 


Richard Kane, recently art manager 
with the J. Walter saanpese Company, 
Chicago, and Stanley owak, general 
sales manager of the Electrographic 
Corporation, will direct an enlarged divi- 
sion for the creation and preparation of 
advertising art, photography, etc., es 
tablished by the Stone right Studios, 
division of Electrographic. Offices are at 

Fourth Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Kane will manage the division and Mr. 
Nowak will supervise creative work. 

- . = 


Death of Benton H. Luttrell 


Benton H. Luttrell, advertising man- 
ager at Portland, Oreg., for Montgomery 
Ward & Company, was killed recently 
when his monoplane, which he was pilot- 
ing, crashed near Centralia, Wash. 

. s e 


Ewald Elected a Director 
H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, troit, has 
elected a director of the Chicago, Duluth 
& Georgian Bay Transit Company. 
+ o ° 


Has Lenz Electric Account 


The Lenz Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has appointed Ford, 
Browne Mathews, of that city, as its 
advertising agency. 


for the car in question which shows 
salesmen’s preference for this 
product. 

The campaign opened this week 
with an advertisement for Ford 
cars, Other makes will be dealt 
with at intervals in the program, 
which calls for intermediate inser- 
tions of straight selling copy. 

Says Allan Jackson, Standard 
vice-president in charge of market- 
ing: “With this year’s new car 
registrations exceeding those of any 
of the last five years, it is apparent 
that the automotive industry is one 
of the main leaders toward busi- 
ness recovery. Through use of its 
large newspaper advertising circu- 
lation, Standard Oil believes it can 
contribute further impetus to the 
automotive industry’s vigorous in- 
dustrial leadership, with benefits to 
not only the automotive and oil in- 
dustry but general industrial re- 
covery as well.” 
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Forms Alabama Coals, Inc. 


Alabama Coals, Inc., a marketing and 
sales agency, representing 81 per cent 
of the commercial coal produced in Ala- 
bama, has m organized with offices at 
910 Webb Crawford Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Herbert S. Salmon is president and 

. E. Cross, secretary. 

Classification of all coal produced in 
the district and price stabilization will 
be attempted by the new agency, which 
proposes to also represent coal operators 
in Southern Tennessee and in Georgia. 


With Erwin, Wasey 
Victor C. Breytspraak has joined the 
Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany as an account executive. He was 
formerly with Carroll Dean Murphy, 
Inc., Chicago agency. 
. . 2 
New Account for Danielson 
The advertising of Toxikida, a rem- 
edy for plant pelouning. is being handled 
rge .. Danielson, advertising 


y 
consultant, Providence, 
> . o 


Layman Joins Houck 


_G. N. Layman has joined the produc- 
tion department of Houck & Company, 
Roanoke, Va., advertising agency. 
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Many a good job has been PRINTERS 
INK-UBATED like Mr. Randall’s on the 


opposite page. 


Within the last few weeks a distinct tendency 
has been noted toward the opening up of 
more jobs for trained men. 


August is the month when many men will be 
hired for increased fall business activity in 
the advertising field. 


PRINTERS’ INK has a proved record of get- 
ting jobs for men who have something real to 
offer. PRINTERS’ INK covers the prospects 
who are wondering where they can get the 
right man for the right job. 


A page costs $135, a half page $67.50, a 
quarter page $33.75. 


Classified advertising is 75 cents a line, flat. 
Five words to a line. Minimum five lines or 
$3.75. 


Get in touch with the job you want during 
the month of August by telling what you have 
to offer in the pages of PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Dear Editor: 


When in the days to come the whole 
world's asking, "T> what, Mr. Rang. 
811, do you attribute your Success?" 
I shall reply, "I was Printers! Inx- 
ubated." 


And this Will be true. 


True because I began Treading Print. 
ers’ Ink in College and have yet to 
Stop. 


True because it was through an ad in 
Printers! Inx that I got this job. 


And sti} more true, perhaps, 
the job I start Friday with t 
wire - Spencer Steel Co, 

way. 





Books in Brief 


ET’S Get What We Want! By 

Walter B. Pitkin. (Simon 
& Schuster. $2.) Somewhat re- 
gretfully this reviewer is forced 
to rate Mr. Pitkin’s latest—at the 
moment Printers’ INK goes to 
press—as one of his feebler ef- 
forts. It is particularly unfortu- 
nate because the thesis is one that 
deserves the thorough and incisive 
treatment of which Mr. Pitkin at 
his best is capable. 

It is a study of consumer prob- 
lems. It lays a heavy hand upon 
the lying copy writer and the fake 
advertiser. It goes a step further, 
however, and shows that fre- 
quently the so-called consumer’s 
friend organizations are badly 
equipped to aid the consumer and 
are prejudiced in their point of 
view. It is Mr. Pitkin’s idea that 
the consumer is no better off in 
the hands of these groups than he 
is in the hands of the unscrupulous 
advertiser. 

He makes a plea for the setting 
up of a Board of Consumer In- 
quiry and suggests that honest, 
decent manufacturers and con- 
sumers’ organizations get together 
to put the unscrupulous out of 
business. He adds another voice 
to the growing chorus which is 
slowly but surely demolishing the 
infallibility of Consumers’ Re- 
search and that organization’s 
muck-raking books. 

The chief weakness of “Let’s 
Get What We Want!” is that it 
leaves a final impression of super- 
ficiality. The author had an im- 
portant subject, but he has by no 
means made the most of it. 


How to Spend Money. By Ruth 


Brindze. (The Vanguard Press. 
$2.) Miss Brindze, chairman of 
the Consumers’ Council, West- 
chester County, N. Y., has written 
a practical handbook for consumer 
buying. In it she gives a great 
deal of practical information for 
judging the value of many items 
of household use. 

She has obviously leaned heavily 
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upon the various books issued by 
the Government and particularly 
the “Quality Guides” of the De. 
partment of Agriculture. 

No one will question that the 
book is full of information that 
the intelligent housewife could 
use. Miss Brindze, however, suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating pretty 
clearly that the average housewife 
is totally unequipped either with 
time or mentality to set herself 
up as a technical purchasing agent 
for the many things she buys. This 
book alone would require hours of 
study before the average woman 
could be familiar enough with its 
contents to have it of real 
value to her in making extended 
purchases. 

Although this is not a muck- 
raking book, the author frequently 
casts doubt upon the merits of 
advertised merchandise. In the 
liberal and radical press the book 
has been reviewed as one of the 
progeny of the Consumers’ Re- 
search sire. Perhaps it is. Ac- 
tually, however, it is more im- 
portant as a consumer guide than 
CR’s bulletins and books. Adver- 
tisers are advised to study it as 
another example of the literature 
that is being read by a small but 
growing body of alert consumers. 


Problems in Industrial Purchas- 
ing. By Howard T. Lewis. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
$5.) . This is an authoritative book 
on one of the most important busi- 
ness subjects about which far too 
little has been written. It is im- 
possible in the space of a brief 
review to give anything but a 
sketchy idea of its contents. These 
are divided into such subjects as 
the nature of the purchasing func- 
tion, purchasing procedure, quality 
control, quantity, sources and the 
assurance of supply, price policies, 
speculative purchasing and mea- 
surement of performance. Pro- 
fessor Lewis handles his problems 
in the now well-known Harvard 
case-book style. 
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Those who are familiar with 
his reputation in the field need no 
further recommendation than his 
name on the book. Those who 


are not familiar with his reputa- 
tion may be certain that his book 
should be a necessary part of every 
purchasing agent’s equipment. 


Fundamentals of Industrial Mar- 
keting. By Robert F. Elder. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
$3.) Here is another excellent 
book in the field of industrial buy- 
ing and selling. Professor Elder 
has succeeded in packing a thor- 
ough study of industrial market- 
ing into a comparatively small 
package. Like so many text- books 
this is a volume that deserves 
wide circulation outside of the class- 
room among those interested in the 
specific problems it covers. 


Retail Price Cutting and Its 
Control by Manufacturers. By 
Albert Haring. (The Ronald 
Press Company. $3.50.) Dr. Har- 
ing has used the only sensible ap- 
proach to his subject. He brings 
no reformer’s point of view nor 
does he make an impassioned de- 
fense of price-cutting policies. He 
is essentially a realist and as such 
has made what is probably the 
most practical contribution to the 
problem that has been published. 
He has analyzed the experiences 
of a number of companies in con- 
trolling re-sale prices. The reader 
who finishes this essentially prac- 
tical book will find himself in 
a good position to judge whether 
price cutting or price maintenance 
is the best policy for his business. 


Doing Business by Letter— 
Methods and Principles. By John 
Mantle Clapp. (The Ronald Press 
Company. : Doing Bus- 
iness by Letter—Selected Iilustra- 
tive Letters. By John Mantle 
Clapp. (The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. $2.50.) These companion 
volumes are excellent contribu- 
tions to the subject of business 
letter writing. The author, as he 
says in his preface, “takes every 
kind of letter that has to be han- 
dled at a business desk and shows 
the definite application of funda- 
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mental, readily grasped principles 
to produce rapidly and easily an 
effective letter which handles the 
situation involved.” 

In his second book he produces 
specimen letters. Thus the two 
volumes should be studied to- 
gether. Recent months have been 
peculiarly lacking in good mate- 
rial on letter writing. Mr. Clapp 
takes care of that need, however, 
with two fine contributions. 


Introduction to Advertising. By 
Arthur Judson Brewster and Her- 
bert Hall Palmer. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.) 
This is a third edition of one of 
the standard introductory text- 
books. Those who are familiar 
with the earlier editions may be 
certain that the revision has con- 
tinued the standard set by the 
authors. 


International Trade Principles 
and Practices. By Paul V. Horn. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.) Dr. Horn 
has written a 700-page discussion 
of the many phases of foreign 
trade. His book is intended for 
those interested in the study of 
international trade as a matter of 
general education, those who are 
trying to decide on a vocation in 
life and are interested in the light 
of foreign trade and for students 
who expect to enter some phase 
of foreign service as a career. 


Move Your Merchandise! By 
Kenneth Goode. (Greenberg. $2.) 
The job of reviewing a book by 
Kenneth Goode has been made 
comparatively simple by the gen- 
eral excellence of the author’s 
previous work. While this book 
is not up to the standard set by 
such s as “How to Turn Peo- 
ple into Gold” and “Manual of 
Modern Advertising” it still is 
written in the same brilliant style 
of the previous volumes. At that, 
second-rate Goode is usually supe- 
rior to the first-rate efforts of a 
high percentage of writers in the 
field of advertising. 


Simplified Market Research. By 
Frank R. Coutant and J. Rus- 
sell Doubman. (Walther Printing 
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House. $1.) The purpose of this 
book, say the authors, is to “out- 
line the proper approach to simple 
research studies, with a minimum 
of rules and technical language.” 
Thus instead of trying to do the 
job of covering in detail the field of 
market research in a single book, 
they have wisely included in a 
practical volume of 152 pages 
general directions for procedure. 
The result is the book will have 
an appeal not only to the beginner 
in the field but, also, to the 
experienced worker. 


Getting the Most Out of Sales- 
men. By J. C. Aspley. (The 
Dartnell Corporation. $1.50.) The 
jacket describes this as “A work- 
ing manual for senior salesmen 
charged with developing younger 
men as well as for sales managers, 
district managers and branch man- 
agers in charge of field sales ac- 
tivities.’ One of the series of 
Dartnell Manuals, this has all the 
merits of the other books in the 
series. One of its greatest merits 
is due to its author’s ability to put 
a great deal into few words. 


Layout—Its Theory and Practice 
in Modern Commercial Art. By 
Cecil Wade. (Pitman Publishing 
Corporation. $2.25.) This book 
from England is an interesting 
and practical discussion of layout 
problems. The author depends 
largely upon illustrations to teach 
his lessons. Those looking for 
something radically new in layout 
or design will not find it here. 
However, it should interest Amer- 
ican layout workers for its brevity 
and practical atmosphere. 


The Anatomy of Lettering. By 
Warren Chappell. (Loring & 
Mussey. $2.) Here is a volume 
with immediate appeal because of 
its format. Whereas so many 
books in the business field are 
badly designed, even when they 
deal with design subjects, this is 
a volume pleasant to handle and 
pleasant to look at. The author 
confines himself to few words and 
uses many practical illustrations. 
This is a book one s not 
hesitate to recommend to anyone 
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interested in the art of lettering. 


Design in Art and Industry By 
Ely Jacques Kahn. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50.) This re. 
viewer confesses to a feeling of 
disappointment after reading this 
book. It is not that the book it- 
self is uninteresting. The disap- 
pointment comes from the fact 
that Mr. Kahn is capable of doing 
a much more interesting and im- 
portant job. It is one of those 
books, however, that ‘deserves the 
careful attention of all people in 
the field of industrial design. The 
illustrations are well chosen and 
the text in parts is stimulating. 


Public Speaking as _ Listeners 
Like It! By Richard C. Borden. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) The 
Public Speaker’s Scrapbook. By 
William G. Hoffman. (Whittlesey 
House. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $2.50.) If the public 
speakers who read Professor Bor- 
den’s book show the same admir- 
able brevity and vividness: of style 
that he does, the art of public 
speaking will be immeasurably im- 
proved. This is a book recom- 
mended to all convention and 
after-dinner speakers who are 
thoroughly satisfied with them- 
selves. To that larger body of 
public speakers who are not satis- 
fied with themselves its interest 
will be obvious. 

“The Public Speaker’s Scrap- 
book” on a skeleton of text adds 
a number of quotations that the 
speaker may use. A careful read- 
ing of these quotations, however, 
will convince the average speaker 
that he will be better off if he does 
not try to puzzle out just how he 
can work these quotations into his 
annual address before the conven- 
tion of the Associated Gadget 
Manufacturers. Indeed, the au- 
thor’s own material in most cases 
is more helpful to speakers than 
the quotations that he has chosen. 


Creative Selling and Sales Psy- 
chology—In Ten Volumes. By 
Shirley D. Parker. (Bureau of 
Specialized Business Training, 
Inc.) These compact little vol- 
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umes make up an effective course 
in salesmanship. The author is 
gifted with an ability to sum- 
marize the important points of 
salesmanship and the result is a 
series of books that can be read 
with profit by the cub as well as 
the sales executive. Anyone in- 
terested in the educating of sales- 
men in good productive selling 
methods should give this series a 
thorough reading. 


ios 


F. A. A. Program Ready 


How to sell the public on banks 
will be the central theme of 
the forthcoming annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, to be held at Atlantic 
City, September 9 to 11. This will 
be the third successive convention 
devoted to the public relations 
theme, which, according to officers 
of the association, has borne fruit 
in a more intelligent attitude 
toward the public and the develop- 
ment of constructive educational 
publicity. 

The keynote will be sounded at 
the opening general session by 
Frank F. Brooks, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
with an address on, “The Mer- 
chandising of Sound Economics, 
the Biggest Selling Job in Amer- 
ica.” Other speakers scheduled 
are: Charles R. Gay, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange; 
Robert V. Fleming, president of 
the American Bankers Association ; 
J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency; Avery G. Clinger, 
president of the Ohio National 
Bank, Columbus; G. M. Hubbard, 
president of Doremus & Company ; 
Edward L. Bernays, public rela- 
tions counselor; I. I. Sperling, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and president 
of the Association; H. A. Lyon, 
vice-president of the Harold F. 
Strong Corporation; and Granville 
Jacobs. 

In addition to the development 
of the public relations theme at the 
general sessions, there will be the 
usual series of “brass tack” depart- 
mental meetings on the technique 
of financial advertising. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Albert Haring’s 
“RETAIL 
PRICE 


CUTTING: 
and Its Control 
by Manufacturers“ 


H AVE YOU a price-cutting problem? 
Is it one you must do something 
about, good or bad? Here is a book 
that does not attempt to solve your 
problem offhand but offers you real 
help of a sort you have not had before. 
Do you understand that resale prices 
can be controlled lawfully if you wish? 
Half-a-dozen lawful and practical ways to 
control price cutting are given in under- 
standable language. 
Do you have to operate under the new 
state Fair Trade Acts? Haring analyzes 
this kind of law. 


HIS new book holds no brief for or 

against price cutting. It helps you to 
solve your problems, not yy moral or ethi- 
cal arguments, but by dollars-and-cents 
analysis of the vital question—retailer 
support of your advertised and trade- 
marked goods. 

It makes clear the law, the actual pro- 
cedures of successful companies, methods 

ng with private brands, 

in present marketing policies. 

Read Haring’s book and be on 
ground. The coupon below 
will bring it to you at once. 


The Ronald Press Co. 
Dept. M1, 15 E. 26th St, New York: 


me Haring’s Retail Price Cutt 
Within 5 days after its receipt I will 
either send you $3.50, plus a few cents 
for delivery, or return the book. (We pay 
delivery when ies order; 
same return privilege.) 


Name 





( Please print ) 

0 Firm or | 
0 Refer 
(Must be filled in uniess you send cash) | 





Business 
Address | 





City State 
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Geared for Acceleration 


(Continued from page 10) 


own men into the field to check 
every detail within the department’s 
scope, will have found the defect 
first—and will also have  cor- 
rected it. 

Of course, the two selling func- 
tions must co-ordinate. The co- 
ordinating instrument is a weekly 
meeting, at headquarters in Wal- 
pole, Mass., of the merchandising 
committee whose members are: the 
general sales manager; the assis- 
tant sales manager in charge of 
our “regular” lines—those that go 
to the hospital and dry goods 
trades ; the assistant sales manager 
in charge of industrial and con- 
verting type of business; the ad- 
vertising and trade-promotion man- 
ager ; and the field sales manager. 

Through this committee meeting 
—held, by the way, on Monday 
afternoon—we clear all matters in 
which we are jointly concerned and 
lay out the week’s co-ordinated 
program. 

It is a policy and a custom of 
our company for our men to work 
in groups, co-operatively. Thus, al- 
though sales-department operation 
is assigned specifically to me, in 
many matters—as, for instance, in 
the highly important assignment 
of selecting new men—I consult 
with the heads of the merchandis- 
ing departments and with the 
branch managers to whom the men 
are likely to be assigned. 

Now, for training: 

Broadly, our method is stand- 
ardized. The period of initial 
training may vary in length; but 
it follows a regular course. After 
a studv of production methods, in 
which he learns about such things 
as processing and our standards of 
inspection, the new man is brought 
into the office, where he learns 
about sales from the inner end. 
Although in his actual field work 
he’ll not be asked to serve as a 
territorial credit man—for our 
credit department travels men of 
its own—he is exposed, and with 


benefit, to general credit principles, 
He learns about general sales 
policy, and something of the phi- 
losophy of pricing. If, as rarely 
happens, he is being steered toward 
specialization in one of our lines, 
his headquarters schooling is topped 
off with specialized instruction in 
that line. 

Next, in the charge of a working 
salesman, he goes out into the field, 
and finally, into his own territory 
somewhere, under the supervision 
of a branch manager. But—and 
here is an interesting variant—if 
no territory is open he joins the 
missionaries. These, of course, are 
the men who travel through the 
territories. either in support of our 
regular sales force on specialized 
work, or as “detail” salesmen sup- 
porting our wholesalers in textile 
lines. 

Thus, our missionary work is 
made to serve two purposes. It 
facilitates the movement of our 
products through the trade chan- 
nels; and it provides highly valu- 
able field experience for young men 
who, later on, will be salesmen. 


Supplementing the Individual 
Training 


Even after the newcomer has 
been assigned a territory, the 
training, now directed by the 
branch manager in co-operation 
with the field sales manager, goes 
on. And to supplement the indi- 
vidual training, and to keep all the 
men in as close personal contact 
as possible with headquarters, we 
hold an annual sales conference at 
headquarters and, in the middle of 
the year, a series of meetings at 
the branches. In addition, the field 
men are contacted by men from 
the merchandising departments— 
whose visits, incidentally, are 
scheduled so as not to interfere 
with the salesmen’s regular routes 
—and by the field sales manager. 
It is my practice to see every man 
in the field at least once a year, 
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and, when circumstances will per- 
mit, more often than that. 

Remembering, always, that our 
field men come first, we who work 
out of headquarters adapt our 
itineraries to theirs. In their ter- 
ritories, they are the bosses. 

Acting upon the belief that the 
best informed man is the best 
salesman, we have taken upon 
ourselves the responsibility of keep- 
ing the men pgsted. Every week 
we send them a confidential bulle- 
tin. It carries personal news— 
who’s just married, and who has 
a new baby, and who has just 
rounded out twenty-five years in 
the sales department’s service. But, 
in addition, the bulletin carries 
information about our business so 
private that you’d think it ought 
to be whispered only into the ears 
of the directors. It tells of our 
troubles in production, and of our 
triumphs. Openly, it talks about 
costs and prices and profits. 

The bulletin informs—and does 
more. It imparts to the salesmen 
the feeling that this is their com- 
pany, that its problems are their 
problems, and that its progress is 
their progress. It has helped 
tremendously to strengthen a char- 
acteristic that reflects itself every- 
where in our business—a charac- 
teristic that is, perhaps, our 
company’s strongest asset. It’s 
called esprit de corps. 

Besides, of course, the bulletin 
carries information about sales po- 
tentials and opportunities. It serves 
as a clearing house for success 
stories in selling and for effective 
sales methods. And, to supplement 
the bulletin along this line we have 
just brought out, after two years 
of preparation, a new sales manual. 

We have given much thought to 
incentive. For our type of selling 
and our type of salesman, the basis 
of salary plus bonus seems most 
nearly per‘ect. We have found 
it wise to keep the bonus feature 


* 


Joins “Traffic World” 

E. M. Johnson, formerly a member of 
the staff of the Co-Ordinator of Trans- 
portation at Washington, D. C., has 


joined the advertising department of 
Trafic World, Chicago. 
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flexible. Always there is a bonus, 
for each of the three lines of trade 
in which we sell. Thus a sales- 
man selling to all the lines—as half 
of our men do—may earn three 
bonuses. At times we offer bonuses 
for special effort, for instance, an 
award for every “detail” order that 
one of our salesmen turns over to 
a wholesaler; prize contests for 
“the best jobs done” of one sort 
or another ; special bonus for “new 
accounts” and new products. 

Our company is expanding. It 
is a part of our general policy to 
devise new products and to seek 
new markets. But in this direc- 
tion, one of our major considera- 
tions always is this: Will the new 
product or the new market adapt 
itself to our sales set-up? Happily, 
the adaptation usually is quite 
direct. 

Thus, when we brought out a 
curtain material—an inexpensive 
scrim—it went, of course, into the 
curtain departments of stores. But 
it was carried there by salesmen 
who had been selling the stores 
other of our products. The con- 
tacts had been established. Our next 
move was to develop other prod- 
ucts for the curtain departments. 

Similarly, we went into infants’ 
departments with.a single product, 
then turned our attention to de- 
veloping other products for babies. 

And just recently we have 
brought out sutures and ligatures, 
which will be sold to hospitals by 
the same salesmen who have been 
selling the hospitals their gauze. 

Not all our methods are new. 
But this, we believe, we have estab- 
lished: All these expedients, all 
designed to clear the way for our 
salesmen to sell, operate at their 
best in a set-up such as ours, de- 
signed to assign specialized tasks to 
specialists. 

And meanwhile, we believe, we 
are particularly well-geared for 
the business upturn that is to come. 


+ 


Death of Albert Dix 


Albert Dix; head of the company pub- 

anag the Wooster Daily Record and 

avenna Daily Record, both in 

Ohio, died at Wooster on July 12, aged 
eighty-nine. 
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Rural and Farm Publications 
Commercial Advertising Linage for June 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 

1935 1935 

Pages Lines 

Country Gentleman. 41 27,719 
Capper’s Farmer... 26 17,784 
Successful Farming. 36 16,008 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas - Virginia 

Edition 

Ky.-Tenn. Ed..... 
Georgia-Ala. Ed... 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 
Texas Edition.... 
All Editions...... 
Average 5 Editions 
South. Agriculturist. 
California Citrograph 
Country Home .... 
Southern Planter ... 
Western Farm Life. 
Wyoming Stockman- 


14,788 
13,827 
13,484 
13,316 
12,103 
10,460 
13,504 
11,403 
10,796 
10,479 

5,550 

5,171 


4,385 
2,822 
2,365 
1,846 


Breeder’s Gazette .. 
Bureau Farmer . 
Farm Journal 


Semi-Monthlies 
Arizona Producer .. 17 13,350 
Farm & Ranch 16 12,045 
Montana Farmer .. 14 10,911 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 14 9,950 
Farmer-Stockman .: 13 9,480 
6,994 
5,356 
3,489 


Missouri Farmer ... 
Arkansas Farmer .. 


Bi-Weeklies 

(2 Issues) 

California Cultivator 25 

Washington Farmer. 20 

Local Zone Adv.. 2 

Oregon Farmer .... 19 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead... 17 

Idaho Farmer 


18,680 
14,895 

1,851 
14,321 


13,421 
12,628 
735 
12,052 
4,980 


Amer, Agriculturist. 17 
Local Zone Adv.. 7 


1934 
Lines 
28,767 
15,665 
13,378 


14,470 
11,916 


10,796 


14,453 
10,719 


12,671 
3,923 


1935 1935 
Pages Lines 


1934 
Lines 
The Farmer 

Minnesota Edition 14 

Dakota Edition .. 14 

Local Zone Adv.. 18 
Nebraska Farmer .. 15 

Local Zone Adv.. 

Average 6 Editions 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 

Indiana Edition .. 8,540 
Missouri Ruralist .. T8,692 

Local Zone Adv.. 796 
Michigan Farmer .. 8,579 9,226 
Ohio Farmer 8,366 8,11 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

& Breeze 

Local Zone Adv.. 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

Farmer 10 
Dakota Farmer .... 10 
New Eng. Homestead 11 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 6 

tThree Issues. 


11,260 
11,260 
13,985 
11,104 

5,861 
12,081 
10,279 


12,588 
10,484 
4,373 
13,434 

5,807 
14,345 
10,424 
9,044 9,749 
8,220 
11,403 


8,359 
1,952 


7,953 
7,798 
7,655 
4,917 


Weeklies 
(5 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press. 37 27,973 24,402 
Rural New Yorker... 13 9,891 *10,572 
Dairymen’s League 
4,093 


tFour Issues. *Two Issues. 


Farm Newspapers 


(4 Issues) 
Kansas City Weekly 


Ark.-Okla. Edition 
Missouri Edition. . 
Kansas Edition... 
Dallas Semi- Weekly 
Farm News 
Friday Edition... 
Tuesday Edition. . 
*Five Issues. 


9,625 
9,611 
9,555 


12,178 
11,786 
11,970 


5,696 
4,436 


*6,064 
6,591 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 
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OR many years, according to 

Arthur Ruckert, sales manager, 
the Pabst-ett Corporation has been 
impressed with the obvious appeal 
Pabst-ett cheese food has for chil- 
dren, what with their eternal ap- 
petites and predilection for sand- 
wiches. Last Sunday the company 
in a newspaper comic section cam- 
paign undertook its first direct ad- 
yertising approach to the. young- 
sters, carrying on at the same time 
with an appeal to mothers. 

A contest involving prizes of 
5,000 baseballs and built around the 
personality of Carl Hubbell, 
pitcher for the New York Giants, 
is the vehicle carrying the child 
angle. Children are asked to write 
a brief note on what position in 
baseball they like to play and why. 
Each is permitted an unlimited 
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Death of Ray Long 

Ray Long, noted magazine editor, 
writer and publisher, died last week at 
Beverly Hills, Calif., from a_ self-in- 
flicted mshot wound. 

As editor of a number of magazines, 
poe under the ownership of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Mr. ng was 
known as one of the most enterprising 
editors in the magazine field, a keen 
sense of judging the type of material 
his readers preferred enabling him rap- 
idly to build increased circulation for 
the publications he edited. 

His most productive years were be- 
tween 1918 and 1931 when he was pres- 
ident and editor of the International 
Magazine Company, publisher of Cosmo- 
politan, Good Housekeeping, Harper's Ba- 
saar, otor, and Motor Boating. Mr. 
Long was best known for his work in 
editing Cosmopolitan which merged with 
Hearst’s International in 1925. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Long, 
who was fifty-four years old, was identi- 
fied with motion picture work as a 
scenario editor. 

+ e ° 


Swan Studios Add Rapp 

George Rapp, illustrator, has joined 
The Swan Studios, Chicago. For the 
last several years he has been free 
lancing, 
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McGuire with Buffalo “News” 
Thomas McGuire, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Times, is now in a similar capacity with 
the Buffalo Evening News. 











Selling Sandwiches 









number of entries, provided each 
is accompanied with a box top. 
The inducement of a prize to every 
entrant—an illustrated booklet on 
“How to Win in Sports”—is 
offered. 

The maternal angle is contained 
in a short continuity strip which 
occupies a section of the half-page 
color advertisements. This shows 
how easy-to-prepare Pabst-ett sand- 
wiches provide an ideal solution to 
the continual problem of child 
lunches. Appetite and health ap- 
peals are stressed and mention of 
the contest is brought in. 

Advance shipments resulting 
from preliminary merchandising 
work among dealers, the company 
reports, indicate that a successful 
summer selling season will result 
from the program. 


+ 


Texas Centennial Names Miller 


Roy Miller, manager of the Inter- 
Coastal Canal Association, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., has been named chairman of the 
advertising and publicity board of the 
Texas Centennial Commission of Control. 

The Texas State Legislature has ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 for the a 
ticipation in the Texas Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1936 and has specified that 
$500,000 be spent for a national adver- 
— campaign. 

er members of the advertising 

board are Major-General John A. Hulen, 

vice-president, Fort Worth & Denver 

City Railroad, Fort Worth, and Arthur 

L. Kramer, president, A. Harris & Co., 
Dallas department store. 
. o _ 


Joins British Firm 
Edward E. Johnson has joined The 
Great Universal Stores, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, as general manager of a 
chain of retail outlets to be established 
throughout the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Johnson was recently merchandising, 
lanning and promotional manager of 
‘ederated Stores of America, Chicago, a 
voluntary Ly of 1,400 dry goods stores 
sponsored by Butler Brothers. 
. _ 7 


Conlon to Arnold 


Ra md W. Conlon, formerly with 
Hanft-Metzger; New York agency, and, 
more recently, with the Union bide 
and Carbon Corporation, New York, has 
joined the J. L. Arnold Company, New 


ork agency, as production manager. 
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Late last month, 
Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., explained to 
Printers’ INK his stewardship phi- 
losophy. Answering an article that 
had appeared in our columns, he 
outlined his opinion that, in his 
report to his stockholders, a cor- 
poration president need not confine 
himself to a recital of account-book 
statistics. 

“TI do not believe,” he said, “that 
the facts in themselves are suffi- 
cient. Facts must be interpreted, 
or they are likely to be misleading. 
I believe that the interpretation of 
the facts, as presented, is an es- 
sential part of the management’s 
responsibility.” 

And now, shouldering that re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Sloan, in a special 
message, addresses the 415,000 
stockholders of the General Motors 
Corporation upon a matter of na- 
tional import. 

To the owners of the business of 
which he is the head, he interprets 
the proposal, now before Congress, 
to level-off American wealth with 


Facing the 
Facts 
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the double-bitted ax of taxation, 

Mr. Sloan drives at motives. 
What is the purpose? What, jn. 
deed, can it be but primarily the 
intent “to control and limit, or 
perhaps. even destroy ‘business 
bigness’ ” ? 

And if we are to assume that a 
by-product purpose is to soak the 
rich, then “the question arises 
whether the rich are the only ones 
to be soak 

“For example,” Mr. Sloan goes 
on, “General Motors Corporation, 
representing a market value of 
$1,700,000,000 is owned, directly 
and indirectly, by 415,000 stock- 
holders. Holdings of more than 
150,000 of these stockholders repre- 
sent amounts of ten shares or less, 
involving a maximum investment 
of $350 each... . 

“The stockholder lists of hun- 
dreds of big corporations show 
that such stock investments have 
become a secondary savings bank. 
The fact that a corporation has a 
large income does not mean that 
all its stockholders have large in- 
comes, The fact that any cor- 
poration has a small income does 
not mean that its owner or owners 
have small incomes.” 

Further, “business bigness” is the 
means, the tool, of mass produc- 
tion. And “mass production means 
nothing more nor less than the con- 
centration of great resources that 
enables luxuries to be turned into 
necessities and new luxuries to be 
continually created. The most 
humble citizen in the most humble 
community today enjoys conveni- 
ences that even a few years ago 
were denied to all.” 

And, if sheer size is to invite 
destruction, to what economic re- 
sults can we look forward? “To 
destroy or limit ‘business bigness,’ ” 
Mr. Sloan points out, bluntly, “is 
‘to assure increased unemployment.” 

Upon his stockholders, Mr. 
Sloan urges: “Let us face the 
facts.” And in seeking to induce 
nearly a half-million of his fellow 
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Americans to face the facts with 
him, Mr. Sloan is rendering a pub- 
lic service. 

If Washington cannot recognize 
the truth, perhaps the people can. 





One More The rush among 
Food Bill the boys in Wash- 
ington to have a 

hand in rescuing the consumer 
from the deviltries practiced by 
manufacturers of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics is getting stronger. Con- 
gressman Sirovich of New York 
has been quiet for a long time. 
When the original Tugwell Bill 
was perpetrated, he had a great 
deal to say and his name was 
prominent among those hardy souls 
who would do battle to the death 
with those who sold poisoned or 
adulterated food, deliberately killed 
babies in order that they might 
make a few cents more profit, and 
blinded and maimed women by 
selling them cosmetics that they 
knew would destroy rather than 


build beauty. 

And then Senator Copeland 
stole the show. After much tribu- 
lation, the Tugwell Bill was 


whipped into something with at 
least an approach to sanity and at 
this time has an excellent chance 
for passage if the rest of the 
brethren will kindly allow Dr. 
Copeland (Congressman Sirovich 
is a physician too, by the way) to 
have what little glory there may 
be from his name long tacked on 
to a food bill. 

But it seems that the consumer 
needs some more saving; and Dr. 
Sirovich has accordingly intro- 
duced H.R. 8805 for the following 
high sounding purpose : 

To protect the consuming public 
of the United States of America, 
numbering 125,000,000 people, and 
the honest producers and distribu- 
tors, numbering 50,000 persons, of 
food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicat- 
ing beverages, drugs and cosmetics, 
sold or offered for sale in containers 
or packages, and to prevent the 





manufacture, shipment, and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded food, 
drugs, nonalcoholic and nonintoxi- 
cating beverages, and cosmetics, and 
to regulate traffic therein; to prevent 
the false or fraudulent advertisement 
of food, drugs, nonalcoholic and non- 
intoxicating beverages and cosmetics, 
and for other purposes. 


Thus it goes. We should not 
be surprised any time now to see 
a bill introduced making it a crime 
to manufacture foods, drugs or 
cosmetics in any form. The con- 
sumer must be protected at any 
cost and the professional friends 
of the consumer, come what will, 
must have glory and honor. 





Back to When the depres- 


sion was at its 
Fundamentals blackest—about 
three years ago although it seems 
like thirty—merchandisers were 
feverishly hunting for something 
new. They wanted “selling plans 
not of a general nature but apply- 
ing specifically to small businesses 
such as mine.” 

And now that things are improv- 
ing, now that business is due for a 
comeback that will get under way 
quickly as soon as a meddlesome 
and troublesome Congress quits and 
goes home, their search is still in 
progress. 

Particularly is this true among 
manufacturers who are outside of 
the 400 or so outstandingly big ad- 
vertisers of the country. A fre- 
quent request to Printers’ INK is 
for more case material bearing 
upon the experiences of the “little 
fellow.” And the material must 
be new—relating to plans tried for 
the first time and with alluring 
results. 

It is appropriate, then, once more 
to remark that selling is selling and 
advertising is advertising—regard- 
less of the commodity or the size 
of the company making or selling 
it. The tried-and-true funda- 


mentals known and practiced by 
every good merchandiser just about 
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cover the situation. There is noth- 
ing essentially new; the newness 
can come only or mainly in meth- 
ods of application. 

Likewise the principle or the 
method employed by a big mer- 
chandiser is based upon the same 
fundamentals, the same frame- 
work as are used by the much 
talked about little fellow. 

Hence the business man who. is 
still hunting for something new 
would be doing better for himself 
if he would try to make the best 
possible use of existing funda- 
mentals that have proved them- 
selves time and again. He would 
be doing a bright thing by leaving 
to the brain trusters in Washing- 
ton this quest for the unattainable. 
They are re-making—largely in 
their own minds, fortunately—our 
whole economic set-up, anyway. It 
is expensive enough to allow them 
to continue having their fun with- 
out supposedly hard-headed manu- 
facturers and retailers following 
suit. 





Martyrdom, That Mr. Moritz, 
Messed Up who is by way of 
being a Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, is in 
again. This time he carries a blun- 
derbuss. And what sticks us is this: 
At whom is Mr. Moritz aiming? 
You see, Mr. Moritz is asking 
Congress to enact a short-barreled 
but somewhat flannel-mouthed mea- 
sure that would make it “unlawful 
for any person to deposit in the 
mails and for the Post Office De- 
partment to convey and deliver any 
newspaper, magazine, or other 
periodical containing an editorial 
article unless the name of the 
writer of such editorial article ap- 
pears at the beginning or end 
thereof.” 

It’s that italicized phrase—and 
the italics are not Mr. Moritz’ 
idea, but our own—that leaves us 
stumped about the target upon 
whom Mr. Moritz draws his bead. 
At first, too puffed up perhaps, we 
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assumed that it was our classic 
dome, and ours alone, that filled 
his sights ; for on occasion in these 
columns Mr. Moritz has been the 
object of our editorial attention, 

But still we were calm. We 
thought: “Well, if Mr. Moritz in- 
sists upon knowing who sets down 
these deathless words—and even 
though our readers will be amazed 
into temporary paralysis when they 
discover the source of all this wis- 
dom—if Mr. Moritz insists upon 
knowing who thinks thus and so 
of him, we'll not object to signing 
our name. In fact, we'd enjoy it. 
On the other hand, it might be 
fun—assuming, of course, that the 
thing passes—to go to jail as an- 
other martyr of the Fourth Estate, 
And wait for Justice Hughes to 
spring us.” 

And then we read Mr. Moritz’ 
bill again; and that gave us pause 
—a pause that is permanent. For 
we're bracketed we find, with the 
Post Office Department—miscre- 
ants under the skin. “It shall be 
unlawful for . . . the Post Office 
Department to convey and deliver.” 
If we go to jail, we'll be dragging 
with us, in the other half of the 
handcuffs, the Postmaster General. 

And Jim, we can’t do that! 





Dog-days thought 
for the advertiser 
beset by unscru- 
pulous competition : 

Among four “great ladies” of 
America, Elsa Maxwell, who 
knows about women and their man- 
ners, includes Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, because the daughter 
of the first Roosevelt “knows how 
to fight with dignity and humor.” 

Dignity in a fighter is the attri- 
bute that wins respect. 

Humor is the attribute that de- 
flates your opponent—and enlists in 
your cause the backing of the 
spectators. 

If you must fight, fight hard. 
But fight with dignity and with 
humor. 


Stickful on 
Fighting 
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nnouncing 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AS NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


* 


The Minneapolis Tribune has been represented 
by John B. Woodward, Inc. for 18 years in the 
Eastern territory, and for the past four years 
on the Pacific Coast. 


* 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


FREDERICK E. MURPHY, Publisher 






DOMINATES THE MINNEAPOLIS MARKET 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





LAYouT problem: How, with- 

out resorting to the elementary 
device of numbering them, to ar- 
range eight photographs that tell 
a continuous story in an advertising 
illustration ? 

An interesting solution, as shown 
in the accompanying trade-paper 
display of the Koppers Products 
Company, is to insert the photos 
on a winding strip of hand-drawn 
motion-picture film. By so doing 
the advertiser not only achieves 
extra attention value (the movies 
have universal appeal), but a 
dynamic layout (since there is 
nothing static about the movies) 
and a logical pictorial sequence as 
well. 

A notable feature of this par- 
ticular advertisement is, also,. the 


WHAT 


' 
1 
\ 


is a ee 





1S HAPPENING 


manner in which the illustrations 
lead right down into the coupon, 
° - o 

Here are some engaging facts 
concerning a business that has been 
in one family for ninety-one years, 
It is now conducted at Syracuse, 
New York, by the widow of the 
son of its founder, whose name 
was Reuben Wood. The business 
consists in the manufacture of a 
single product which retails for 25 
cents. This product is “Wood's 
Improved Lollacapop” which, ac- 
cording to the label on the box, is 
“The Greatest Known Antidote 
for Mosquitoes, Black Flies and 
Gnats.” 

Mrs. George B. Wood, present 
owner of the business, began forty- 
eight years ago to assist her hus- 
band in the manufacture 
of the product and, in 
his absence from the 
city, made it and shipped 


IN THE ROOFING BUSINESS ? [ite 


Mrs. Wood has given 
the Schoolmaster some 
interesting sidelights of 
the early days of the 
business. 

“In 1883,” she says, 
“Reuben Wood repre- 
sented the U. S. Gov- 
ernment at the London 
International Fisheries 
Exhibition. At that time 
Reuben Wood (who 
was the guest of the 
Prince of Wales—the 
late King Edward) en- 
tered the casting tourna- 
ment at Kensington 
Gardens. There he won 
the world’s champion- 
ship for light fly cast- 
ing. The award, given 
by The London Fishing 
Gazette, was for dis- 
tance, accuracy and the 
| delicacy with which the 
| artificial fly was landed 
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on the water. Since that time the 
distance, I was told by my late 
husband, has been exceeded but the 
other qualities have never been. 

“Last year was the best we ever 
had. Our shipments in the past 
were completed usually by May 1. 
Last season shipments were made 
from my laboratory while I was 
on the Maine Coast for the month 
of August and after my return I 
shipped as late as September 6. 
The reason for this is that Wood’s 
Improved Lollacapop has no com- 
petition.” 

No wholesale drug or sporting 
goods house in the East, West, 
South or in Canada is without 
Lollacapop, according to Mrs. 
Wood. The Schoolmaster hesitates 
to tell these facts only on one ac- 
count—somehow, he would feel ex- 
ceedingly sorry to learn that this 
unusual little business had been 
approached by a big corporation 
with an offer to buy or that anyone 
should ever dream of improving 
the label on the package. 








The familiar gesture of adver- 
tising to thieves who have run off 
with some of the best whatzits in 
stock was given a new turn re- 
cently by a store in Virginia. 

The firm was Hoffer Bros. Fur- 
niture Corporation, of Roanoke. 
Plans had been laid for a big rug 
sale, one of the features of which 
was a giant rug trumpeted in the 
press as the largest rug in the 
world and to have been laid out 
in the street in front of the store. 

But the morning of the sale it 
was discovered that the rug had 
been made off with. 

Hoffer Bros. made immediate 
use of the incident in their adver- 
tising to play up the Pabco guar- 
anty as well as to announce that 
the sale would run as scheduled. 
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Manager Wanted 


All replies confidential. , 
“T’, Box 128, care of Printers* Ink. 
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House Organs 


A sample copy 
of The William Feather 
Magazine*, which is typical 
of the House Magazines we 
edit and print for 25 different 
companies, will be sent to 
any business executive who 
writes us on his company’s 
letterhead. 

*The house organ about 
which business executives 


have said, ‘It is the only 
one I take home and read.” 


THE 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 
540 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 









One versed with all detail. State 
age, experience, salary wanted, etc. 
Address 





FAWN-ART STUDIOS: 
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The copy directed to the rug- 
snatcher read, “SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
THE THIEF! In case the giant rug 
does not give you five years’ satis- 
factory wear (Pabco guarantees 
their Guaranty 5 Rugs for this 
period) kindly notify Hoffer Bros. 
and you'll be given another giant 
rug free. You'll not have to steal 
a 
* * * 

A member of the Class recently 
bought a suit at a New York 
store, and a short time later re- 
ceived the following card. It was 
printed in typewriter type, signed 
by pen and gave the impression of 
a semi-personal communication : 
Dear Sir: 

You just purchased a new suit and 
the thought occurred to me that a 
new pair of Florsheims (most styles 
$8.75) or Wallach “Five-Fifties” 
might make that suit look even better. 

When 40,000 men buy their shoes 
here and repeat each season, we 
must have a worth-while shoe ser- 
vice, don’t you think? 

The new Spring and Summer styles 


are ready. 
Yours truly, 
N. Darrz. 
WALLACcH’s 
Firta AVENUE AT 45TH 


Most retailers are notoriously 
poor users of direct mail. How 
many, however, under the guiding 
influence of enlightened manu fac- 
turers, might be profitably shown 
how to follow up each consumer 
sale with a reminder of this kind? 

ees 

In a thrifty village of Central 
New York there was a very suc- 
cessful “one man” seed business. 
So promising was the outlook that 
several business neighbors waited 
upon this one man, promising 
financial support and other co- 
operation if he would branch out 
and, with big advertising, develop 
what they thought would be his 
possibilities and aggrandizement of 
the whole town. 

The “one man” replied, “No one 
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can kid me into believing myself 
a big guy. I am happy and pros- 
perous in my small way and | 
recognize my limitations and know 
I’m not cut out for big business,” 

After his death, others tried the 
great development plan and failed 
because of the lack of efficient 
directing man power in the village. 

Many advertising failures haye 
been the result of not being willing 
to make such an admission. Be. 
fore they are capable of handling 
the result, men are tempted to 
plunge into debt for an advertis- 
ing campaign beyond their finan- 
cial strength or organization, in- 
stead of developing by natural 
stages. 


+ . . 
Why are so many advertising 
conferences held behind closed 


doors with but few of those who 
are expected to be interested in 
attendance? Too often important 
plans are decided and closed with- 
out being fully discussed with em- 
ployees directly responsible for their 
ultimate success or failure. 
Sometimes the heads of depart- 
ments and the salesmen are made 
aware of the advertising plans, but 


not until after said plans have been 
adopted. 
Most advertising plans are 


worked out solely to sell a prod- 
uct, hence, it would seem, anyone 
interested in the creation or per- 
fection of that product should be 
equally interested in any plan by 
which its sale was to be increased. 

Even the office boy or junior 
clerk likes to feel he is given credit 
for being ambitious and thinking. 
There are numerous known in- 
stances wherein the problem-solv- 
ing suggestion has come from a 
minor, as it did in the case of 
«R. Cc Company,” 
where the thought of an office as- 
sistant suggested an investigation 
that prompted copy that swerved 
the company from impending bank- 
ruptcy to great success. Under any 
circumstances, the greater number 
of employees encouraged to think 
beyond their jobs by being given a 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





HELP WANTED 


A Chi District Manager is wanted 
by publisher of business papers. Need 
university duate with space selling or 
general advertisi and merchandising 
experience. Reply Box 758, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Eastern Sales Manager for 
long established eastern lithographic plant 
manufacturing folding boxes, labels and 
color advertising. Require man who can 
prove a previously successful sales record 
in this or similar lines and who can dem- 
onstrate actual sales ability for six 
months before assuming above responsi- 
bility. Give full details, qualifications and 
experience. Address Box 761, P. I. 


A New York Agency specializing in Lith- 
ographed Window Displays and Dealer 
Helps is looking for a salesman ac- 
quainted with National Advertisers and 
agencies. A small salary (not a drawing 
account) and commission will be paid to 
a man who will really work hard. The 
man can have his pick of accounts exce} 
those handled by the agency principals. 
Reply stating age and former connections, 
Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 

















RETAIL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Our client, a large retail chain organiza- 
tion, an exceptional position open at 
their main office, for an advertising, sales 
promotion, merchandising manager, who 


can meet the followi specifications : 
AGE:—under 45 years; EXPERIENCE: 


_—successful record in similar position in 


retail field; ABILITY:—to assume full 
responsibility for above department; to 
write forceful, straight-to-the-point copy; 
to give birth fairly frequently to new 
ideas. Salary about $5000 to start. All 
negotiations strictly confidential. 


WILLIAM H. SHUMWAY, INC. 
Personnel Counselors 
176 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“Getting Ahead in Advertising & 
Selling.”’ What to learn, how to get 
started. Finding the job, writing appli- 
cations, interviewing, capitalizing your 
ability or experience. Mostly for young 
men and women but some hints for the 
old boys. Written in 1926 but contains 
supplement on “What to do Today.” 
Paper bound, total of 144 pages. $1 t- 
paid. No circular but money back if not 
pleased. S. Roland Hall, 119 Pierce St., 
Easton, Pa. 








ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Di , Illus- 
trations, etc. 600 copies $2.50; add’l hun- 
dred, 20¢. Cuts ye A Samples. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER & AGENCY 
COPY CHIEF secks better opportunity. 
Experienced in cosmetics, proprietaries, 
home utilities. Can make advertising 
pay. Age 47. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 


College Graduate, 25, 


desires to learn manufacturing business; 
graduate courses in business; salary unim- 
portant; travel anywhere. Box 759, P. I. 


Capable Assistant wants opportunity re- 
lieve busy executive; experienced in mag- 
azine ne sg sales promotion and 
agency work. Uses her head, quick, thor- 
ough; senagregees. P. Gostely, 104 West 
96th St., N. Y. City. 


Position Wanted in advertising agency 
or department by young man. .25. .intelli- 
gent. . quick-wi' .-capable..former re- 
poreee, preet-canet, ——— born ad- 
vertising man looking for the t break. 
Apply Box 760, Printers’ = 

















THE COPY’S THE THING. BIG- 
AGENCY, BIG-TIME, HIGH POWER 
COPY CHIEF, now small-towner, seeks 
to de trate lly creative and 
effective copy. 46. record as 
money-maker. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in receipt 
of large packages, burst open, in a con- 
dition that undoubtedly occasions the loss 
of valuable pieces of printed matter, copy, 
drawings, etc. Advertisers receiving 
quantities of samples from numerous ap- 
plicants, are also urged to exercise every 
possible care in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to both subscriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bulky bundles 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Exporter 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. 


Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Tribune 
Classified Advertisements 


Des Moines Register and Tribune... 
Detroit Times 


Fawn Art Studios, Inc. 
Feather Co., William 
Francis Press, Charles 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 


Hawley Advertising Co., 
Hearst International adseaaia ae. 


Help Wanted “T,” Box 128 


Louisville. Courier-Journal, Times. . 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
Milwaukee Journal 

Minneapolis Tribune 


New York Post 
New York Sun 
New York Times 


Portland, Oregon, Journal 
Printers’ 

Printers’ Ink Publications 
Progressive Farmer 
Progressive Grocer 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Ronald Press Co. 


Spokane Spokesman-Review, Chron- és 
icl 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
Thompson Co., J. Walter 
Tower Magazines 
United States News 
No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Advertising rates: # 4, -J $135; half page $67.50; 
; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 


quarter 
Classified. 1s by a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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chance to voice their opinions, the 
better the morale maintained. 
_ _ + 

Of course, one of the capital dif- 
ficulties in writing a form letter 
is to cause the thing to say some- 
thing that transcends even slightly, 
the expressive ability of a wooden 
Indian. 

In a New York department store. 
a woman ordered a dress, and paid 
a deposit on it. The dress was to 
be altered, then delivered to her 
rural home Cc. O. D. 

Would the store be sure that it 
was delivered—and within a rea- 
sonable time? 

Madam, it would! 

And it did—almost. Twice, the 
deliveryman stopped at Madam’s 
house. Twice Madam was out. On 
his second call, the deliveryman 
left a note. Would Madam get 
in touch with the store and make 
an appointment for some time when 
she would be at home? 

Madam would. She wrote the 
store. She’d be in, she promised, 
on any day the store would specify. 
What day would be most con- 
venient ? 

The store wrote Madam—wrote 
her on your Schoolmaster’s word 
of honor—as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. ———————- 

“We are certainly sorry for the 
annoyance you were caused when 
a dress you ordered here failed to 
reach you. 

“Your experience has been most 
unfortunate and we appreciate your 
writing us in such detail, for it is 
only by knowing of these errors 
as they occur that we are able to 
take corrective measures. We hope 
that when you call upon us in the 
future, our efforts to help you may 
be entirely successful.” 


Across the bottom of this well- 
typed missive, Madam wrote a few 
lines with her pen, then sent the 
letter back to the store. What she 
wrote was this: 


“Dear Mr. ——————_ 

“Thank you for this very nice 
letter. And now if you will just 
indicate in some way what has 
happened to the dress—whether or 
not I’m going to get oy ll ap- 
preciate it very much ind 
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most of LE N’S story. '—The 1 EN PLAN, sent on request, will 


tell the rest. 
















Thomas’ Complete Purchasing Service 


The combination of THOMAS’ REGISTER 
and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is 
26th Annual Edition the complete 
informative 
service for 
purchasing 
activities in 
continuous 
use by a ma- 
jor portion of 
the total industrial and business purchas- 
ing power of the U. S—all lines—Everywhere. 

The annual Register is the complete permanent file for all estab- 
lished products, showing names of all Manufacturers, etc., and 
descriptive matter for many of them—thus offering the obvious 
value of a complete directory combined with the most compre- 
hensive collective catalogue. The monthly “I E N” continuously 
reports new developments as they appear throughout the year, 
between the annual publication dates of the REGISTER. 


Thomas Publishing Co., 461 8th Ave., New York 
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AND THE LOWEST DAILY GENERAL MILLINE RATE! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








